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Articte I. 


‘The prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy: or, The Four- 
nal of a Tour through thofe Countries, undertaken to colle@ Mate- 
tials for a General Hiftory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, 
Muf, D. B8vo. 55. fewed, Becket andCo. [ Concluded, ] 


N our laft Number we accompanied our author as far ag 

Venice : we now refume the agreeable tour, and join him 

at Bologna, where he introduces us to the acquaintance’ of 
Padré Martini, and fignor Farinelli: 

‘ BOLOGNA. My chief errand in this city was to fee and cone 

yerfe with the learned Padre Martini, and the celebrated Signor 
Farinelli, the former being regarded by all Europe as the deepeft 
theoriit, and the other as the greateft practical mufician of sthis, 
or perhaps of any age or country; and, as I was fo fortunate as to 
be well received by both, I fhall make no apology for being mir 
nute in my account of two fuch extraordinary perfons.’ 
_ We have already faid fomething of Padre Martini, and 
with we had room to give a more ample account of ‘fo excel- 
lent and amiable a chara&er, in which the greateft philan,- 
thropy and foftnefs of manners are united with the moft pro- 
found learning ; his great kindnefs to our author feems to have 
made an impreffion on him, that never can be erafed—to this 
may be added, the valuable prefents of extras, and copies of 
the moft fcarce and valuable manufcripts, among which a 
genuine and authenticated copy of the famous Miferere of 
Aflegri muft not be forgotten. 
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‘ Thurfday, Auguft 23. It will give pleafure to every lover of 
mufic, efpecially thofe who have been fo happy as to have heard hims 
that Signor Farinelli ftill lives, and is in good health and fpirits. 
I found him much younger in appearance than I expeéted. He 
is talt and thin, but by no means infirm in his appearance. Hear- 
ing I had a letter for him, he was fo obliging as to come to me this 
morning at Padre Martini’s, in whofe library { fpenta great part 
of my time here. Upon my obferving, in the courfe of our con- 
verfation, that I had long been ambitious of feeing two perfons, 
become fo eminent by different abilities in the fame art, and that 
my chief bufinefs at Bologna was to gratify that ambition, Signor 
Farinelli, pointing to P. Martini, faid, ‘* What he is doing will laft, 
but the little that I have done is already gone and furgotten.” § 
told him, that in England there were ftill many who remembered 
his performance fo well, that they could bear to hear no other 
finger; that the whole kingdom continued to refound his fame, | 
and I was fure tradition would hand it down to the lateft po- 

rity"— 

* Saturday 25. This day I had the pleafure to fpend with Signor 
Farinelli, at his houfe in the country, about a mile from Bologna, 
which is not yet quite finifhed, though he has been building it 
ever fince he retired from Spain. I] Padre Maeftro Martini was in- 
vited to dine there with me, and I cannot refift the defire of con- 
fefling that I was extremely happy at finding myfelf in the com- 
pany of two fuch extraordinary men. 

‘ Signor Farinelli has long left off finging, but amufes himfelf 
ftilt on the harpfichord and viol d’ amour : he basa great number 
of harpfichords made in different countries, which he has named 
according to the place they hold in his favour, after the greateft 
of the Italian painters. His firft favourite is a piano forte, made 
at Florence in the year 1730, on which is written in gold letters, 
Rafael d’ Urbino: then, Correggio, Titian, Guido, &c. He played 
a confiderable time upon his Raphael, with great judgment and 
delicacy, and has compofed feveral elegant pieces for that inftru- 
ment, The next in favour is a berpliohard given him by the late 
queen of Spain, who was Scarlatti’s fcholar, both in Portugal and 
Spain; it was for this princefs that Scarlatti made his two firft 
books of leffons, and to her the firft edition, printed at Venice, 
was dedicated, when fhe was princefs of Afturias ;: this harpfichord, 
which was made in Spain, has more tone than any of the others. 
His third favourite is one made likewife in Spain, under his own 
direction ; it has moveable keys, by which, like that of count 
Taxis, at Venice, the player can tranfpofe a compofition either 
higher or lower. Of thefe Spanith harpfichords the natural keys 
are_black, and the flats and fharps are covered with mother of 
pearl ; they are of the Italian model, all the wood is cedar, except 
the bellies, and they are put into a‘fecond cafe. 

¢ Signor Farinelli was very converfible and communicative, and 
talked over old times very freely, particularly thofe when he was 
in England ; and I am inclined to believe, that his life, were it 
well written, would be very interefting to the public, as ‘it has 
been much chequered, and {pent in the firft courts of Europe; but, 


as I hope it is yet far from finifhed, this feems not to be the 
place to attempt it: however, the following anecdotes, chiefly 
picked up in converfation with himfelf and Padre Martini, may 
perhaps for the prefent, gratify in fome meafure, the curiofity of 
the reader. 


* Carlo 
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.* Carlo Brofchi, called Farinelli, was born at Naples in 3765 4 
he had his firft mnfical education from his father, Signor Brofchiy 
and afterwards was under Porpora, who travelled with him; he 
was feventeen when he left that city to go to Rome, where, during 
the run of an opera, there was a ftruggle every night between 
him and a famous player on the trumpet, in a fong accompanied 
by that inftrument: this, at firft, feemed amicable and merely 
fportive, till the audience began to intereft themfelves in the con- 
teft, and to take different fides : after feverally fwelling out a note, 
in which each manifefted the power of his lungs, and tried to rival 
the other in brilliancy and force, they had both a fwell and a 
fhake together, by thirds, which was continued fo long, while the 
audience eagerly waited the event, that both feemed to be exe 
haufted ; and, in fact, the trumpeter, wholly fpent, gave it up 
thinking, however, his antagonift as much tired as himfelf, and 
that it would be a drawn battle; when Farinelli, with a {mile on . 
his countenance, fhewing he had only been {porting with him all 
this time, broke out all at once in the fame breath, with freth vi- 
gour, and not only {welled and thook the note, but ran the moft 
rapid and difficult divifions, and was at laft filenced only by the 
acclamations of the audience. From this period may be dated that 
fuperiority which he ever maintained over all his cotemporaries. 

‘ In the early part of his life he was diftinguifhed throughout Italy 
by the name of the boy. 

‘ From Rome he went to Bologna, where he had the advantage 
of hearing Bernacchi, (a fcholar of the famous Piftocco, of that 
city) who was then the firft finger in Italy for tafte and know- 
ledge, and his {cholars afterwards rendered the Bologna fchool 
famous. 

‘ From thence he went to Venice, and from Venice to Vienna 3 
in all which cities his powers were regarded as miraculous; but he 
told me, that at Vienna, where he was three different times, and 
where he received great honours from the emperor Charles VI. 
an admonition from that prince was of more fervice to him than 
all the precepts of his malfters, or examples of his competitors for 
fame: his Imperial Majefty condefcended to tell him one day, with 
great mildnefs and affability, that in his finging, he neither moved 
nor flood fill like any other mortal; all was fupernatural, “ Thofe 
gigantic ftrides, (faid he); thofe never-ending notes and paflages 
(ces notes qui ne finiffent jamais) only furprize, and it is now time 
for you to pleafe ; you are too lavith of the gifts with which nature 
has endowed you ; if you with to reach the heart, you muft take a 
more plain and fimple road.” Thefe few words brought about an 
entire change in his manner of finging; from this time he mixed 
the pathetic with the fpirited, the fimple with the fublime, and, 
by thefe means, delighted as well as aftonifhed every hearer. 

In the year 1734, he came into England, where every one knows 
who heard, or has heard of him, what an effect his furprifing ta- - 
lents had upon the audience: it was extacy! rapture! enchant- 
ment! 

‘ In the famous air Son gual Nave, which was compofed by his 
brother, the firft note he fung was taken with fuch delicacy 
{welled by minute degrees ta fuch an amazing golume, and after- 
wards diminifhed in the fame manner, that it was applauded for 
full five minutes. He afterwards fet off with fuch brilliancy and 
rapidity of execution, that it was difficult for the violins of thofe 
days to keep pace with him. te Sor, he was to all other fingers 
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as fuperiour as the famous horfe Childers was to all other coyew. ¥ 
horfes ; but it was not only in fpeed, he had now every exce 
lence of every great finger united. In his voice, ftrength, fweet- 
nefs, and compafs ; in his ftile, the tender, the graceful, and the 
rapid. He poileffed fuch powers as never met before, or finte, in 
any one human being; powers that were irrefiftible, and which 
muft fubdue every hearer; the learned and the ignorant, the friend 
and the foe. 

‘ With thefe talents he went into Spain in the year 1737, witha 
full defign to return into England, having entered into articles 
with the nobility, who had then the management of the opera, to 
perform the enfuing feafon. In his way thither he fung to the king 
of France at Paris, where, according to Riccoboni, he enchanted 
even the French themfelves, who at that time univerfally abhorred 
Italian mufic ; but the firft day he performed before the king and 
queen of Spain, it was determined that he fhould be taken into 
the fervice of the court, to which he was ever after wholly appro- 
priated, not being once fuffered to fing again in public. A pen- 
fion was then fettled on him of upwards of 2000 1. fterling a year. 

* He told me, that for the firft ten years of his refidence at the 
court of Spain, during the life of Philip the Vth, he fung every 
night to that monarch the fame four airs, of which two were com- 
pofed by Hafle, Pallido il Sole, and Per quefto dolce Amplefo. I 
forget the others, but one was a minuet which he uled to vary at 
his pleafure. 

‘ After the death of Philip the Vth, his favour continued under 
his fucceffor Ferdinand the VIth, by whom he was dignified with 
the order of Calatrava, in 1750; but then his duty became lefs con- 
ftant and fatiguing, as he perfuaded this prince to have operas, 
which were a great relief to him: he was appointed fole director 
of thofe fpectacles ; and had from Italy, the beft compofers and 
fingers of the time, and Metaftafio to write. He fhewed me in his 
houfe four of the principal fcenes in Didone and Netege, painted 
by Amiconi, who accompanied him firft into England, and then 
into Spain, where he died. | 

* When the prefent king of Spain afcended the throne, he was 
obliged to quit that kingdom, but his penfion is ftill continued, and 
he was allowed to bring away all his effects. The furniture of his 
houfe is very rich, as it is almof entirely compofed of the prefents 
he received from great perfonages. He feems very much to regret 
the being obliged to feek a new habitation, after having lived 
twenty-four years in Spain, where he had formed many friendthips 
and connegtions that were dear to him; and it is a great proof-of 
the prudence and moderation of his character, that in a country 
and court, where jealoufy and pride are fo predominant, he con- 
tinued fo long to be the king’s chief favourite, a diftinétion odious 
to every people, without the leaft quarrel or difference with any 
of the Spaniards. 

* When he returned into Italy in 1761, all his old friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintance, were either dead or removed from the 
places where he had left them; fo that he had a fecond life to be- 
gin, without the charms of youth to attach new friends, or his 
former talents to gain new protectors. 

‘ ‘He fays that Metaftafio and he were twins of public favour, 
and entered the world‘at the fame time, he having performed in 
that poet’s firit opera. When he thewed me his houle, he pointed 
out an original. piture, painted about that time, by er ™ 
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which are the portraits of Metaftafio, of Farinelli himfelf, of Fauf, 
tina, the famous finger, and of Amiconi. 

* From his caeeritiia. there is reafon to believe, that the court 
of Spain had fixed on Bologna for his refidence; though the Ita- 
lians fay his firft defign was to fettle at Naples, the ack of hi 
birth, but that he was driven from thence by the numerous an 
importunate claims of his relations: however that may be, he has 
a fifter and two of her children with him, one of whom is an in- 
fant, of which he is doatingly fond, though it is crofs, fickly, 
homely, and unamiable ; yet this is a convincing proof, among 
others, to me, that he was. defigned by nature for fmnily attentions 
and domeftic comforts: but in converfation he lamented his not 
being able, for political reafons, to fettle in England; for, next to 
Spain, that was the place in the world, he faid, where he fhould 
have wifhed to {pend the remainder of his days. 

‘ He fpeaks much of the refpect and gratitude he owes to the 
Englifh. When I dined with him it was on an elegant fervice of 
plate, made in England at the timre he was there, He thewed me 
a number of pictures of him(elf, painted gees that time, from 
one of which by Amiconi, there is a print. He has an Englith 
{weep-chimney boy playing with a cat, and an apple-woman with 
a barrow, by the fame hand: he has likewife a curious Englith 
clock, with little figures playing in concert on the guitar, the vio- 
Kin, and violoncello, whofe arms and fingers are always moved by 
the fame pendulum. 

‘ His large room, in which is a billiard-table, is furnifhed witla 
the pictures of great perfonages, chiefly fovereign princes, who 
have been his patrons, among whom are two emperors, one eni- 
prefs, three kings of Spain, two princes of Afturias, a king of 
Sardinia, a prince of Savoy, a king of Naples, :a princefs of Aftu- 
rias, two queens of Spain, and Pope Benediét the XIVth. In other 
apartnaents are feveral charming piétures, by Ximenes and Mo- 
rillo, two Spanifh painters of the firft eminence, and Spagnolet. 

‘ Sir Benjamin Keene was a great favourite ‘with him; and he 
fpeaks of his death, not only as a misfortune to the two courts of 
England and Spain, but as an irreparable lof& to himfelf and all 
his friends. He thewed me feveral pittures painted in England, in 
the manner of Teniers, by a man, during the time he was in pri- 
fon for debt ; ‘I forget his name ; thefe, he faid, Lord Chefterfield 
had given him in the politeft manner imaginable. | 

‘ Upon my exprefling fome defire to write his life, or, at leaf, 
to infert particulars of it in my hiftory.. “© Ah.” fays he, by a 
modefty rather pufhed too far, ‘if you have a mind to compofe a 
a good work, never fill it with accounts of fuch defpicable beings 
as Tam.” However, he furnifhed me with all the particulars con- 
cerning Domenico Scarlatti, which I defired, and dictated to’ me 
very obligingly, while I entered them in my pocket-book. 

‘ He ftill retains a few words of the Englith language, ‘which he 
had picked up during his refidence in London, and entertained 
me a great part of the day with accounts of his reception and 
adventures there. He repeated a converfation he had with queen 
Caroline, about Cuzzoni and Fauftina; and gave me an account 
of his firft performance at court to his late majefty George the Ifd. 
in which he was accompanied on the harpfichord by the princefs 
royal, afterwards princefs of Orange, who infifted on his finging 
two of Handel’s fongs at fight, printed in a different clef, and com- 
poled in a different file from vo he had-ever been uled to. oF 
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told me of his journey into the country with the duke and duchefs 
of Leeds, and with Lord Cobham; of the feuds of the two operas 3 
of the part which the late prince of Wales took with that managed 
by the nobility ; and the queen and princefs royal with that which 
was under the direction of Handel. 

* He likewife confirmed to me the truth of the following extra- 
ordinary ftory, which I had often heard, but never before cre- 
dited, Senefino and Farinelli, when in England together, being 
engaged at different theatres on the fame night, had not an oppor- 
tunity of hearing each other, till, by one of thofe fudden ftage- 
revolutions which frequently happen, yert,"are always unexpected, 
they were both employed to fing on the fame ftage. Senefino had 
the part of a furious tyrant to reprefent, and Farinelli that of an 
unfortunate hero in chains ; but, in the courfe of the firit fong, he 
fo foftened the obdurate heart of the enraged tyrant, that Senefino, 
forgetting his flage-charaéter, ran to Farinelli and emsraced him 
jn his own. — 

* Tuefday 23. In the afternocn I went to take a melancholy leave 
of the cavalier Farinelli. He kindly importuned me to ftay longer at 
pologna, and even chid me for going away fo foon. I found him at 
his Raphael, and prevailed on him to play a'good deal: he /ngs 
upon it with infinite tafte and expreflion. I was tryly forry to quit 
this extraordinary and amiable perfon : he prefled me to write to 
him, if there was any thing in Italy which he could procure er do 
for me. 1 ftajd with him till it was fo late, that I was in danger of 
being fhut out of the city of Bologna, the gates being locked every 
night as foon as it is dark.’ ; 

FLORENCE, We have already given fuch large extraéts 
from this entertaining Journal, that we fhali be obliged to fup- 
prefs. many interefting particulars in the remainder of the work, 
and Florence, among other places, muft fuffer on that account. 
We fhall juft mention, however, a particular fort of jubilee, at 
which our author was accidentally drawn in to be prefent, it 
was celebrated at Figline, a town in the Upper Val’ D’Arno, 
about thirty miles from Florence, ‘ in honour (he tells us) of 
Santa Maffimina, the protectrefs of that place; and I am al- 
moft afhamed to confefs, that, without enquiring of perfons 
well info med, I took upon truit this report, and travelled ail 
night, in order to be prefent at thefe games the next day. 


t J,arrived at the place of action about feven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and found the roadand town very fuil of country people, as 
at a wake in England, but faw very few carriages, or perfons of 
rank and fafhion; however, canfiderable preparations were mak- 
ing in the great {quare, for the diverfions of the evening. 

‘ At eleven high mafs was performed in the principal church, 
which was very much ornamented, and illuminated with innumer- 
able wax tapers, which, together with the greatelt crowd T ever was 
in, rendered the heat almoft equal to that of the black-hole at Cal- 
cutta, and the confequences muft have been as fatal, had not the 
people been permitted to go out as others prefled in; but neither 
religious zeal, nor the love of mufic, could keep any one long in 
the church who was able to get out. In fhort, the whole was a 
ftruggle between thofe whole curiofity made them ftrive to entey 
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the church, and others whofe fufferings and fear made them ufe 
every means in their power to get out. 

‘ By permitting myfelf to drive with the ftream, I at length was 
carried to a tolerable place near one of the doors, where I had 

erfeverance fufficient to remain during the whole fervice, as I was 
in conftant expeétation of being rewarded for my fufferings, by 
the performance of fome great finger, whom I had not heard be- 
fore; but in this I was difappointed, as all the vocal performers, 
except one, were very indifferent: the mufic, however, was very 
pretty ; full of tafte and fancy: it was compofed by Signor Feroce, 
Fiorentino. The principal violin was played by Signor Modele, 
who, with his fon, played, very neatly, a duet concerto: after 
this the Abate Fibbietti {ung a motet with fuch taite in the flow 
movements, and fire in the quick, as were truly aftonithing; his 
voice was fweet and clear, his intonations perfectly true; his ex- 
preffion and fancy charming, and he left nothing to with, but a 
fhake a little more open. 

‘ At four o’clock in the evening the games began in the great 
fquare, which is a large piece of ground of an oblong form. There 
were 1500 peafants of the neighbourhood employed upon this oc~ 
cafion, who had been three months in training : they had the ftor 
of David and Goliah to reprefent, which was done with the mo 
minute attention to the facred:ftory, and the cofume of the an- 
cients. The two armies of the Ifraelites and Philiftines met, march. 
ing to the found of ancient inftruments, fuch as the crotol or 
cymbal, the fyftrum, and others: they were all drefied a I’ Antique 
even to the common men; the kings, princes, and generals, on 
both fides, were fumptuoufly clad, and all on horfeback, as were 
feveral hundreds of the troops. 

The giant, Goliah, advanced and gave the challenge: the If- 
raclites retreated in great contternation, till, at length, little Da- 
vid appears, and entreats Saul to let him be his champion, which 
requeit, after fome time, is ‘granted; the reft of the ftory was well 
told, and it was fo contrived, that after Goliah was ftunned by 
the ftone from David's fling, in cutting off his head with the giant’s 
own great fword, a quantity of blood gufhed out, and many of 
the fpectators fhrieked with horror, fuppofing it to be the blood of 
the perfon who repreiented the champion of the Philiftines. After 
this, there was a pitched battle between-the two armies, and the 
Ifraelites, being vi€torious, brought David in triumph, at the head 
of the prifoners and fpoils of the enemy, mounted on a fuperb 
chariot, in the ancient form. | : 

‘ At vefpers I heard the fame ftory fung in an oratorio, fet by 
the Abate Feroce, in which Signor Fibbietti, the tenor, had a ca- 
pital part, to which he did great ju‘tice: during this performance, 
the whole town was illuminated in an elegant manner, and there 
were very ingenious fireworks played off in the great fquare ; and, 
in juftice to the pacific difpofition of the Tufcans, I muft obferve, 
that though there were at leaft 20,000 people aflembled together on 
this occafion, without guards, yet not the leaft accident.or diiturbe . 
ance happened. This may perhaps be owing, in fome meafure, to 
the peculiar fobriety of the Italians, as Ido not remember to have 
feen one drunken perfon during the whole time I was in Italy. 

‘ It being impoflible to procure a bed, it 1 would have paid eight 
or ten zechins for it, and the night being very fine, I fet out at 
eleven o'clock for Florence, where I arrived at four the next morn- 


ing: and theugh the mufical performance at Figline was not what 
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Ihad been made to expect, yet the reft was very fuperiog and 
what I was not likely to meet with elfewhere ; fo that, upon the 
phos I did not think the time {pent in this excurfion entirely 
Off. "= 

* MONTEFIASCONE. September 18. In my way to Rome, I 
vifited Signor Guarducci, who has here built himfelf a very good 
houfe, and fitted it up in the Englifh manner, with great tafte. 
He had already been apprized of my journey into Italy, and re- 
ceived me in the politert manner imaginable, He was fo obliging 
as to let me hear him, in a fong of Signor Sacchini’s compofition, 
which he fung divinely. His voice, I think, is more powerful 
than when he was in England, and his tafte and expreffion feem to 

ave received every poflible degree of feleétion and refinement. He is 
a very chafte performer, and adds but few notes; thofe few notes, 
however, are fo well chofen, that they produce great effects, and leave 
' the ear thoroughly fatisfied. He has a winter-houfe in Florence, and 
has built this at Montefiafcone, the place of his birth, to retire to 
in fummer, and to receive his mother, and his brothers and fifters : 
it is charmingly fituated, commanding, on one fide, a fine profpect 
of the country, as far as Aquapendente, and a great part of the 
lake of Bolfena; and, on the other, the hills of Viterbo, and the 
country leading to it. He fays he has totally quited the ftage, 
and intends finging no more in public: this is a lofs to Italy, as I 
find he is now allowed by the Italians the firft place among all] the 
fingers of the prefent period; and, at Rome, they ftill fpeak of 
his performance, in Piccini’s Didone Abbandonata, with rapture. 
Signor Guarducci, in a manner truly obliging, gave me letters to 
eminent profeffors at Rome and Naples, and not only treated me 
with the gredteft hofpitality, while under his roof, but loaded my 


chaife with exquifite wine, the produce of his own vineyard, and 
with other refrethments.’— 
¢ ROME.—Tuefday, na 25. I had this morning the honour of 


being prefented to cardinal Alexander Albani, principal librarian to 
the Vatican, and Prefetto, or governor of the pope’s chapel. His emi- 
nence received me in the out obliging and condefcending manner 
imaginable, taking me by the hand, and faying, Figho mio, che 
wolete ? * My fon, what do you wifh I thould do for you?” And 
upon my telling the views with which I came into Italy, and ex- 
pts a defire to be permitted to examine MSS. in the Vatican 
ibrary, and in the archives of the pontifical chapel, relative to 
mufic, he faid, ** You fhall have the permiffion you defire, but 
write it down in the form of a memorial; which being done, he 
called for his fecretary, to whom he gave initruétions to draw up 
an order, which he figned, and addrefled to Monjguore I’ Arcivef- 
covo di Apomea, prefetto della Vaticana, to admit me into the Va- 
tican library when I pleafed, to let me fee what books and MSS. I 
pleafed, and to have copied what I pleafed. 

‘ This was an important point gained, but, without the intel- 
ligence and affiitance of the Abate Elie, one of the cuffodi, or 
keepers of the books in the Vatican, I fhould have been but little 
the better for the permiffion I had obtained. For the MSS. in 
this celebrated hbrary are fo numerous, and many of them in fuch 
diforder, that to find the traéts I wifhed would have been a work 
of years, had he not pointed them out. This gentleman em- 
ployed five or fix whole days in making a catalogue for me of all 
that the Vatican contained relative to my work; atter which I re- 
gularly {pent my mornings there, in reading and parte So” 
r ne | , . things 
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things as I wifhed to have copied entirely, or from which I was de- 


firous of extracts; and thefe my good friend the Abate under- 
took to tranfcribe for me, while i went to Naples.” 


Here he mentions the countenance and affiftance he met 
with both from his countrymen and the natives, Among the 
latter, he particularifes the Cavalier Piranefi, who prefented him 
with feveral curious drawings, and procured him others, ‘ of 
Such ancient infiruments as fill fubfif entire, among the bef remains 
of antiquity.” And, the Cavalier Santarelli, Capellano di Malta, 
and Maefiro di Capella to bis bolinefi; who, it feems, treated 
him with fuch friendfhip, and did him fuch real and effential 
fervices, as cannot fail of contributing greatly to the under- 
taking in which he is engaged. 

He fays, fpeaking of this valuable friend, 


* I muft add to thefe favours, that of procuring me fome of the 
moft curious and fcarce printed books which I fought at Rome : 
it was owing to his friendly zeal likewife, that, after three weeks 
{pent in vain by myfelf and friends there, in fearch of the firft Ora- 
torio that was ever fet to mufic, I at length got a fight and copy 
of it; and, to crown the whole, he joined to all thefe benefits, not 
only that of furnifhing me with a true and genuine copy of the 
famous Mi/erere of Allegri, but all the compofitions performed in 
the pope’s chapel during Paffion- Week ; together with many others 
of Paleitrina, Benevoli, Luca Marenza, and others, which have 
never been printed, nor have they ever been performed but in 
that chapel. 

¢ I was not more curious about the Vatican library, than the 
pope’s chapel, that celebrated fan€tuary, in which church mufie 
feems to have had its birth, or at leaft to have received its firft re+ 
finement ; and concerning this chapel I was favoured with all the 
fatisfaétion I could with from the Cav. Santarelli. 

‘ In the pope's, or Siftine chapel, no organ, or inftrument of 
any kind, is employed in accompanying the voices, which confift 
of thirty-two; eight bafes, eight tenors, eight counter-tenors, 
and eight fopranos, or trebles ; thefe are all in ordinary: there is 
likewife a number of fupernumeraries ready to fupply the places 
of thofe who are occafionally abfent, fo that the fingers are never 
fewer than thirty-two, on common days, but on great feftivals 
they are nearly doubied. 

© The drefs of the fingers in ordinary, is a kind of purple unis 
form ; their pay is not great, and at prefent fubjects of fuperior me+ 
rit, belonging to this eftablifhment, meet with but little notice or 
encouragement, fo that mufic here begins to degenerate and de- 
cline very much; to which the high falaries given to fine, voices 
and fingers of great abilities in the numerous operas throughout 
Italy, and, indeed, all over Europe, greatly contribute: by little 
and little, all thofe embellifhments and refinements in the execu- 
tion of ancient mufic, as well as the elegant fimplicity for which 
that of this chapel is fo celebrated, will be loft. Formerly, even 
the Canto Fermo was here infinitely fuperior to that of every other 
place by its purity, and by the expreflive manner in which it was 


chanted, —= 
Then 
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Then again, 


¢ Signor Santarelli favoured me with the following particulars 

felative to the famous Mi/erere of Allegri. This piece, which, 
for upwards of a hundred and fifty years, has been annually per- 
formed in Paflion. Week, at the Pope's chapel, on Wednefday and 
Good-Friday, and which, in appearance, is fo fimple as to make 
thofe, who have only feen it on paper, wonder whence its beauty 
and effeét could arife, owes its reputation more to the manner in 
which it is performed, than to the compofition: the fame mufic is 
many times repeated to different words, and the fingers have, by 
tradition, certain cuftoms, expreffions, and graces of convention, 
(certe e/prefiont e Gruppi) which produce great effects ; fuch as fwel- 
Jing and diminifhing the founds altogether ; accelerating or retard- 
ing the meafure at fome particular words, and finging fome entire 
verfes quicker than others. Thus far Signor Santarelli. Let me add, 
from Andrea Adami's Rules for condudting the Choir cf the Pontifical 
Chapel, that, ** After feveral vain attempts by preceding compofers, 
for more than a hundred years, to fet the fame words to the fatif- 
faction of the heads of the church; Gregorio Allegri fucceeded fo well, 
as to merit eternal praife ; for with few notes, well modulated, and 
well underftood, he compoted fucha Mijerere as wili continue to be 
fung on the fame days, every year, for ages yet to come; and one 
that is conceived in fuch juft proportions as will aftonith future 
times, and ravith, as at prefent, the foul of every hearer ” 

‘ However, fome of the great effects produced by this piece, 
may, perhaps, be juftly attributed to the time, place, and folem- 
nity of the ceremonials, ufed during the performance: the pope 
and conclave are all proftrated on tne ground ; the candles of the 
chapel, and the torches of the baluttrade, are extinguished, one 
by one; and the aft verfe of this pfalm is terminated by two choirs ; 
the Maeftro di Capella beating time flower and flower, and the 
fingers diminifhing, or rather extinguifbing the harmony, by. little 
and little, to a perfect point. 

‘ It is iikewife performed by feleét voices, who have frequent re, 
hearfals. particularly on the Monday in Paffion-Week, which is 
wholly {pent in repeating and polifhing the performance. 

‘ This compofition uied to be held fo facred, that it was ima- 
gined excommunication would be the confequence of aa attempt te 
tranfcribe it. Padre Martini told me there were never more than 
two copies of it made by authority, one of which was for the late 
king of Portugal, and the other for himfelf: this laft he permitted 
me to tranicribe at Bologna, and Signor Santarelli favoured me 
with another copy from the archives of the pope’s chapel: upon 
collating thefe two copies, I ind them to agree pretty exadtly, ex- 
cept in the firft verfe. I have teen feveral {purious copies of this 
_ compofition in the poffeflion of different perions, in which the 
melody.of the foprano, or upper part, was tolerably correét, but 
the other parts differed very much ; and this inclined me to fup- 
pofe the upper part to have been written from memory, which, 
being fo often repeated to different words in the performance, 
would not be difficult to do, and the other parts tc have been made 
to it by fome modern contra puntilt afterwards. 

‘ Before I quit a fubjeét fo interefting to the lovers of church 
mufic, I fhall add the following anecdote, which was given me¢ 
likewife by Signor Santarelli. 
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¢ The emperor Leopold the firft, not only a lover and patron of 
mufic, but a good compofer himfelf, ordered his ambaledor, at 
Rome, to entreat the pope to permit him to have a copy of the ce- 
lebrated Mijerere of Allegri, for the ufe of the Imperial chapel at 
Vienna; which being granted, a copy was made by the Signor 
Maeftro of the pope’s chapel, and fent to the emperor, who had 
then in his fervice fome of the firft fingers of the age; but, not- 
withftanding the abilities of the performers, this compofition was 
fo far from anfwering the expectations of the emperor and his 
court, in the execution, that he concluded the pope's Maelftro di 
Capella, in order to keep it a myftery, had puta trick upon him, 
and fent him another compofition. Upon which, in great wrath, 
he fent an exprefs to his holinefs, with a complaint againft the 
Maeftro di Capella, which occafioned his immediate difgrace, and 
difmiffion from the fervice of the papal chapel ; and in fo great a 
degree was the pope offended, at the fuppofed impofition of his 
compofer, that, for a long time, he would neither fee him, o 
hear his defence; however, at length, the poor man got one of 
the cardinals to plead his caufe, and to acquaint his holinefs, that 
the ftile of finging in bis chapel, particularly in performing the 
Miferere, was fuck as could not be expreffed by notes, nor taught 
or tranfmitted to any other place, but by example; for which rea- 
fon the piece in queftion, though faithfully tranfcribed, muft fail 
in its effeét, when performed elitewhere. His holinefs did not un- 
derftand mufic, and could hardly comprehend how the fame notes 
fhould found ‘fo differently in different places ; however, he order- 
ed his Maeitro di Capella to write down his defence, in order to 
be fent to Vienna, which was done; and the emperor, feeing no 
other way of gratifying his wifhes with refpect to this compofition, 
hegged of the pope, that fome of the muficians in the fervice of 
his holinefs, might be fent to Vienna, to inftruét thofe in the fer- 
vice of his chapel how to perform the Miferere of Allegri, in the 
fame expreflive manner as in the Siftine chapel at Rome, which 
‘was granted. But, before they arrived, a war broke out with the 
Turks, which called the emperor from Vienna; and the Miferere 
has never yet, perhaps, been truly performed, but in the pope’s 
chapel. | 

NAPLES. At Naples the author’s expectations feem ta 
have been rather.difappoiated, that.city having generally been 
looked upon as the fountain-head, the grand fource and ‘cen- 
tre of all the beft Italian mufic.—Here are. eftablifhed three 
Confervatorios for the education of boys, who are defigned 
for the profeffion of mufic, of the fame kind with thofe of 
Venice for girls.—In thefe two capitals only; feminaries of 
this kind are to be found throughout Iraly.—Of the Neapolitan, 
we fhall give the following account in his own words, from a 
conveifation he had with the celebrated compofer Piccini. 


‘ My firft enquiries were concerning the Neapolitan Conferva- 
torios ; for he having been brought up in one of them himéelf, his 
information was likely to be authentic and fatisfactory. In my 
ae vifit I confined my queitions chiefly to the four following fub- 
je $; 


¢ be The 
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¢ 3. The antiquity of thefe eftablifhments. 


* a, Their names. 

* 3. The number of mafters and fcholars. 

€ 4. The time for admiffion, and for quitting thefe {chools. 

. Ko my firft demand he anfwered, that the Confervatorios were 
ef ancient ftanding, as might be feen by the ruinous condition of 
one of the buildings, which was ready to tumble down. 

‘ To my fecond, that their names were St. Onofrio, La Pieta, and 
Santa Maria di Loreto. 

‘ To my third queftion, he anfwered, that the number of f{cho- 
Jars in the firft Confervatorio is about ninety, in the fecond a hun- 
dred and twenty, and in the other, two hundred. 

¢ That each of them has two principal Maeftri di Capella, the 
firft of whom {fuperintends and correéts the compofitions of the 
ftudents ; the fecond the finging, and gives leffons. That there 
are affiftant maiters, who are called Maefri Secolari; one for the 
viglin, one for the violoncello, one for the harpfichord, one for 
@he hautbois, one for the French horn, and fo for other inftru- 
ments. 

‘ Fo my fourth enquiry, he anfwered, that boys are admitted 
from eight or ten to twenty years of age; that when they are taken 
in young they are bound for eight years; but, when*more ad- 
vanced, their admiffion is difficult, except they have made a confi- 
derable progrefs in the ftudy and practice of mufic, That after 
boys have been in a Confervatorio for fome years, if no genius is 
Sloversd. they are difmiffed to make way for others. That fome 
are taken in as penfioners, who pay for their teaching ; and others, 
prez having ferved their time out, are retained to teach the reft; 

ut that in both thefe cafes they are allowed to go out of the Con- 
fervatorio at pleafure. 

* Tenquired throughout Italy at what place boys were chiefly 

ualified for finging by caftration, but could get no cértain intel- 
ligence. I was told at Milan that it was at Venice; at Venice, that 
it was at Bologna; but at Bologna the fact was denied, and I was 
referred to Florence ; from Florence to Rome; and from Rome I 
was fent to Naples. The operation moft certainly is againft law in 
all thefe places, as well as againft nature; and all the Italians are 
fo much afhamed of it, that in every province they transfer it to 
fome other. 


_ Afk where’s the North? at York, "tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.” 
Pope's Effay on Man. 


* However, with refpe& to the Confervatorios at Naples, Mr. 
Jamineau, the s‘ritifh conful, who has fo long refided there, and 
who has made very particular enquiries, affured me, and his ac- 
count was confirmed by Dr. Cirillo, an eminent and learned Nea- 
politan phyfician, that this praétice is abfolutely forbidden in the 
Confervatorios, and that the young caftrati came from Leccia in 
Apulia; but before the operation is performed, they are brought 
to a Confervatorio to be tried as to the probability of voice, and 
then are taken home by their parents for this barbarous purpofe. 
It is, however, death by the laws to all thofe who perform the 
operation, and excommunication to every one concerned in it ; 
unlefs it be done, as is often pretended, upon account of fome dif- 
orders which may be fuppofed to require it, and with the venue 
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of the boy. And there are inftances of its being dene even at th® 
requeft of the boy himfelf, as was the cafe of the Grafletto at 
Rome. But as to thefe previous trials of the voice, it is my op 
nion that the truel operation is but too frequently performed with- 
out trial, or at leait without fufficient proofs of an improvable 
veice; otherwife fuch numbers could never be found in e 
great town throughout Italy, without ~ voice at all, or at leak 
without one fufficient to compenfate fuch a lofs,’ 


To this extra& we fhall add the following, which will com- 
plete the account of thefe mufical fchools. . 


‘ Wednefday, Oc. 31. This morning, I went with young Olivers 
an Englith ftudent, to his Confervatorio of St. Onofrio, and vifited all 
the rooms where the boys practife, fleep, and eat. On the firtt fight 
of ftairs was a trumpeter, {creaming upon his inftrument till he was 
ready to burft; on the fecond was a French horn, bellowing in 
the fame manner. In the common pra¢tifing room there was a 
Dutch concert, confifting of f¢ven or eight harpfichords, moré 
than as many violins, and feveral voices, all performing different 
things, and in different keys: other boys were writing.in the 
fame room ; but it being holiday time, many were abfent whe 
ufually. fudy and praétife in this room. The ogee, | them all 
together in this manner may be convenient for the houfe, and 
may teach the boys to attend to their own parts with firmnefs, 
whatever elfe may be going forward at the fame time; it may. 
likewife give them force, by obliging them to play loud in order 
to hear themfelves ; but in the midft of fuch jargon, and copti- 
nued diffonance, -it is wholly impoffible to give any kind of polith 
or finifhing to their performance ; hence the flovenly coarfenefs fo 
remarkable in their public exhibitions ; and the total want of tafte, 
neatnefs, and expreffion in all thefe young mulicians, till they have 
acquired them elfewhere. 

‘ The beds, which are in the fame room, ferve for feats to the 
harpfichords and other inftruments. Out of thirty of forty boys 
who were prattifing, I could difcover but two that were playing 
the fame piece: fome of thofe who were praétifing on the viglia 
feemed to have a great deal of hand. The violoncellos practife 
in another room; and the flutes, hautbois, and other wind inftru- 
{truments, in a third, except the trumpets and horns, which are 
obliged to fag, either on the ftairs, or on the top of the houfe. 

‘ There are in this college fixteen young caftrati, and thefe lye 
up ftairs, by themfelves, in warmer apartments than the other 
boys, for fear of colds, which might not only render their delicate 
voices unfit for exercife at prefent, but hazard the entire lofs of 
them for ever. 

‘ The only vacation in thefe fchools, in the whole year, is in 
autumn, and that for a few days only : during the winter, the 
boys rife two hours before it is light, from which time they cont- 
nue their exercife, an hour and a half at dinner excepted, till 
eight o'clock at night ; and this conftant perfeverance, for a num- 
ber of years, with genius and good teaching, muft produce great 
muficians.” 


We muft here check our inclination to indulge our readers 
with farther extra&s from this agreeable work ; as thofe al- 
ready given have rather exceeded the limits ufually allowed to 
publications of equal bulk, 
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’ And now, after having done juftice, as we hope, to the 
real merit of the author, we are forry to fay, that the impar- 
tiality we profefs, obliges us to take notice of the feverity 
with which he treats the French national mufic. We know, 
indeed, it has of late become a fafhionable topic with fom¢ 
people, (efpecially fince the publication of Rouffeau's letter 
on that fubjet) to decry, and run it down toa degree that 
finks it below contempt ; and even among the French them- 
felves many are to be found, who, openly lift with the enemy. 
But in a man of Dr. Burney’s general knowledge of the art, 
and who is to give us a fair and impartial account of the mu- 
fic of all nations, we cannot but wonder, his enthufiafm in 
favour of a different ftile, fhould have hurried him into bitter- 
nefs and inveétive againft the French. He fays, (after having 
taken notice of the applaufe beftowed on Bezozzi’s perform- 
ance on the hautbois at the Concert Spirituel, which was per- 
feétly Italian) p. 25. ‘ But it is not eafy to account for the 
latitude the French take in their approbation, or to fuppofe it 
poffible for people to like things as oppofite as light and darknefs. 
If French mufic is good, and its expreffion natural and pleaf- 
ing, that of Italy muft be bad: or change the fuppofition, 
and allow that of Italy to be all that an unprejudiced, but 
cultivated ear could wifh; the French mufic cannot, one 
would imagine, give fuch an ear equal delight.’—-But why 
muft our relifh be confined to one ftile only, in any of the 
arts ?——May we not be charmed with the grace and fublimity 
of Raphael and Corregio, and yet receive pleafure from Rem- 
brandt or Teniers ? We forbear any farther quotations to the 
fame purpofe, fome of which muft be itill more offenfive to 
the French, and lefs juftifiable. With regard to the mufic of 
the French, the great Mr. Addifon, though a profeffed advo- 
cate and admirer of the Italian, was of a very different way of 
thinking : * Signor Baptift Lulli, fays he, aéted like a man of 
fenfe in this particular. He found the French mufic extremely 
defeftive, and very often barbarous: however, knowing the 
genius of the people, the humour of their language, and the 
prejudiced ears he had to deal with, he did not pretend to 
extirpate the French mufic, and plant the Italian in its ftead’; 
but only to cultivate and civilize it with innumerable graces 
and modulations, which he borrowed from the Italian. By 
this means, the French mufic is now perfe& in its kind; and 
when you fay, it is not fo good as the Italian, you only mean 
that it does not pleafe you fo well, for there is fcarce a French- 
man, who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian fuch 
a preference. The mufic of the French, is, indeed, very 
properly adapted to their pronunciation and accent; as their 
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whole opera’ wonderfully favours the genius of fuch a gay, 


airy people.” Speét. N° 2g. 

It is to be obferved, that our author fays the French mufic 
has undergone very little alteration fince Lulli’s time, and is 
ftill nearly in the fame condition in which he left it. The 
late Signor Geminiani, likewife, whofe tafte, we fuppofe, no one 
will difpute, was an avowed favourer of French mufic, and 
profeffed to have profited much from his ftudy and imitation of 
it ;—let the Italian have the preference, which it feems fairly 
entitled to; but muft the French therefore, in contradiétion to 
the general feelings of a whole nation, be anathematifed with- 
out remorfe ?—'y!ode carries all before it; and mufic, like 
every thing elfe, muft be content to fwim with the tide. Upon 
the whole, however, it muft be acknowledged, that Dr. Bur- 
ney’s Journal is highly entertaining, full of tafte, judgment, 
and erudition; and that no one appears to be more capable of 
executing with fuccefs, the great work be purpofes of a Gene- 
ral Hiftory of Mufic, than himfelf. 


— -_—— -_ 
ee 





Il. Principles and Power of Harmony, ato. 73.6d, Baker and 
Leigh, [Concluded] 


WeE proceed with pleafure in our remarks on this mafterly 

performance. In our laft Number we had conduéted 
our reader to the author’s examination of Tartini’s third chap- 
ter, which treats of Concords and Difcords.—TFartini’s method 
of accounting for the invention of difcords is ingenious and 
curious, and notwithftanding our author differs from him in 
fome particulars, he has candour enough to fay, 


‘ Though I {peak thus freely of Tartini, I mean not to fet my- 
felf'in competition with that truly great arrift, not even as to 
theory : on the contrary, had he not traced out the whole fyftem 
as he has done, and pointed out the way in every ftep I have 
taken, and fhall take, throughout this treatife, I fhould never have 
been able to prove, in a method much more fimple, and I imagine 
more convincing, what he undertook to prove with infinite pains; 
and, I muft add, with fome perplexity. Mere accident indeed led 
me at firft, having a curiofity to fee what notes the longer part of 
a ftring, if ftopped as on a violin, at each divifion of the Rochas! 
nic intervals, would produce, but without his affiftance I fhould 
have been totally incapable of making the ufe I have done, and 
fhall do, of this fcale. | 

‘ Not only my method of finding the difcords, but my idea of 
them, and of their refolution, is different from that of Tartini: 
it is taken however from his examples, though not from his doc- 
trine. My idea then of a diffonance is, that if two confonant 
notes be held on, while a third note changes to another harmony, 
the two notes, which were pleafing before, become difagreeable, 
if not refolved, becaufe they do not belong to it. All the in- 
ftances Tartini gives of difionances and difcondancés, p. 80, 81, 


are of this fort. From hence it appears, that all chords commonly 
note 
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called diffonant, are fuch by pofition only, and confequently every 
note may be rendered diffonant ; but to do it properly is the work 
of fkili and genius only. In fact, there can poflibly be no’ confo- 
nance but with the harmonic notes, and thensans all chords muft 
take their origin from thence, and end there. But befides the me- 
thod of introducing difcords, by continuing two notes while the 
third changes to anothér harmony, difcords may be introduced, 
by taking in a note before its time, that belongs to another; how- 
ever this comes to the fame. ‘Thefe two cafes, and the inverfion 
of notes, will, I believe, account for all the figures properly placed 
over bafe notes, for the harpfichord. 

‘ If the foregoing doétrine about diffonances is juft, then, rf, 
what Dr. Smith afferts, in his Harmonics, That nature has put no 
limits between them and confonances, is not true; but it is a 
common error to confider intervals per fe, and stot in relation to 
a fyitem, as Tartini obferves, and has given an inftance in two 
parts, where the sths are confonant, and by adding a bafe to 
them they became diffonant. 2dly, It is faid in the Harmonics, 
that there is no harmony without diftords. This is not ftriétly 
true; for there are none, as long as we confine ourfelves to the 
notes on the {tring trumpet, i.e. in ajl tunes properly compofed 
for the trumpet and German horn ; though there are both the 6ths, 
the 4th, and both the 3ds, on that inftrument. But the propofi- 
tion is true, as foon as we ufe the diatonic fcale ; for there all 
mufic confifts in a perpetual refolution of imperfect confonances 
and real diflonances. . 

What I have faid upon the fubject of diffonances, and their re- 
folution, will appear very fhort and imperfeét, to all fuch readers 
as are converfant in the praétical part of mufic ; but, I think, the 
fhortnefs ought not to be deemed as an objection, if there is no defi- 
ciency ; I mean, as to the principles which I have ufed; as to 
the practice, I know too well the perplexity and intricacy of this 
part of mufic, to pretend to give any inftructions ; and were I able 
and inclined to do fo, it would be unneceflary, as Tartini has done 
it already to my hands. I might indeed have tranflated this part 
of his work, as I have done fome others, and as I might have tranf- 
lated the whole; but that did not fuit my purpofe. I hall there- 
fore put an end to my obfervations on the third chapter.’ 


The fourth chapter in Tartini’s Treatife, gives the origin 
of the mufical fcale and genera, their ufe and confequences. 
In our author’s commentary upon this important chapter, he 
acquits himfelf with great dexterity, and proves that he is 
not only profound in the theory of found, but endowed with 
nice feelings, and of great experience and obfervation, with 
refpeé to practical mufic. As a proof of this, we fhall give 
our readers his two firft fe&tions upon Tartini’s fourth chapter. 

* Chapter the fourth contains many curious and inftructive ob- 
fervations, of which I fhall give fome account in my ufual way, 
adding, as I go along, refleétions of my own. Our author fets 
out with a principle, which he had mentioned in the laft chapter, 
that harmony mutt be fuppofed, before the parts which arife from 
the harmony, i.e. the fong, The difference between them is this ; 
in the harmony, the founds are fimultaneous; in the fong, they 


are fucceffive. Thefe fucceffive notes conftitute the octave, and 
there- 
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therefore it is of great conféquence to fettle this. I belfeve mof 
people will be apt to think, that there was not much thought re- 
quired to fettle the common oétave, which almoft every one who 
has an ear can run over with the greateft eafe, and, as. He thinks, 
naturally ; yet there were many divifions' of it propofed, before 
that was invented which now takes place. Ptolemy the aftrono- 
mer was the inventor; and it is no wonder it has generally pree 
vailed from his time to this day, as it is the only one which wag 
truly founded on nature. However this foundation does notap- 
pear by any thing we find in Prolemy ; nor does it appear in any 
other writer, but Tartini, that I know of. : 

‘ When we firft begin to learn mufic, we are, or fhould be 
taught to play or fing the oétave: Tartini ufed really to teach it, 
and fometimes to the great mortification of his conceited {cholars ; 
but he does not call it the foundation of mufic, as other matters 
do, who do not teach it. However, we are taught to go through 
it after a manner, and are ever after apt to look upon it as natu- 
ral; but it is undoubtedly artificial, and the refult of much and 
profound thought. However paradoxical therefore it may feem, 
yet it is - emaga | true, that harmony is more natural than the notes 
of the octave ; fora ftring cannot be founded, either as a trum- | 
pet marine, or as a monochord, i.e. in the common way, with- 
out producing harmony; whereas the notes of an octave never ap- 

ear but in highly civilifed countries. Amongft the birds we hear 
the sth, the 4th, the 3d major and minor; but the notes of the 
oétave from no animal that has not been taught, unlefs we believe 
the extraordinary account of the Sloth. The intervals we do hear, 
are thofe of every mufical ftring, and therefore muft be deemed 


natural.” 

The limits of our work will not allow of more quotations 
from this ufeful and entertaining part of the book before us. 
We fliall merely give our reader a bill of fare ; if it excites. 
appetite, he will, doubtlefs, gratify it at the firft table, and 
not content himfelf with fuch fecond-hand fcraps as we can 
afford him. Seét. 51 and 52, give Tartini’s method of ac- 
quiring the notes of the Od@ave, and remarks uponit. Sed. 
55. treats of the Temperament, after this of the Comma ; of the. 
method of tuning the Harfichord, and the Harp. In fpeaking 
of this laft inftrument, feét. 61, the author fays, ‘ Had we 
compofitions made purpofely for the harp, of equal tafte with 
what are to be found for fome other inftrumenis, this inftru- 
ment might poffibly come once more into vogue, and pleafe 
the niceft ear that can bear fimplicity ; but fuch compofitions 
are fcarcely to be found.” After this, the author cites feve- 
ral paffages out of old authors, to prove that the harp was. 
formerly a favourite inftrument in this nation; but would not 
the fame reafoning incline us to believe the lyre to be at pre- 
fent a favourite and common inftrument among us ; as few 
ballads are written without its being mentioned, and as to 
odes, it is fearcely poffible to find one without it, | 
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* Awake Zolian Lyre, awake. Gray. | 
* Thy Daughter foe, Emprefi of the Lyre. Mafon. 
/* When be, who firung the Latian Lyre.’ Whitehead. 


We with, however, to fee the harp in better hands than thofe 
to which it is ufually confined ; as we do not think its execution 
limited to mere tunes, but capable of every part of mufical ex- 
preffion in the power of a ftringed inftrument which wants the 
Softenuto, and has no means of ftopping at pleafure the refonance, 
or vibration of the ftrings: but the double-harp, played by a 
mufician, whofe hand, tafte, and knowledge, were equal to 
thofe of an Abel; by one who could play voluntaries upon it 
with as much facility as a good organift on the organ, he 
would, as we imagine, produce more miraculous effeéts by his 
performance, than are related of Timotheus and his lyre. 

In Se&. 63, and the following, our author fpeaks of the 
Lyre, the Cithara, perfe® Mufic, Harmonic Notes, Trumpet-Ma- 
vine, Counter-point, Antient Modes in the church, Meafure in mu- 
fic, Metre in poetry, Rhythm, Accents, mufical and metrical ; 
Profody, Difeordant notes, ancient Chromatic, and Enharmonic, 
ke. 
Our author gives a fummary view of Tartini’s fifth chapter 
in the following manner. 


* I have now gone through four chapters out of fix, which make 
the whole of my author’s treatife. If Ihave done tolerable juftice 
to this excellent work, I have no doubt but that all my mufical 
readers, I mean of the profeffion, will have a great curiofity to 
confult the original ; others perhaps, not unfkilled in mufic, may 
be contented barely to fee what principles their art is founded up- 
on, This isa curiofity which I can hardly fuppofe any lover of 
mufic to be without: but however that may be, lam now coming 
to a part of the work, which mutt intereft every one who pretends 
to tafte in this way ; becaufe it contains the judgment of the great- 
eft of all modern mafters, on a fubject that very much divides the 
mufical world. _As this part of my work will be much more en- 
tertaining to fome of my readers, fo it will be much eafier for me 
to execute. Inftead of picking out what I looked upon as effen- 
tial, in order to give fome idea of the new principles with which 
the original abounds; inftead of taking pains to reduce thefe 
Ffrinciples into the narroweft compafs poffible, and putting them 
an the cleareft light I was able ; laftly, inftead of taking no fmall 
pains to underftand my author’s doétrines, which are fometimes 
very obfcure, I fhall not have much to do, in the following chap- 


ter, but to tranflate.’ 
The title of the fifth chapter in the original is this, 
Of the Modes or Mufical Tones, Antient and Modern. 
This our author has admirably, and almoft entirely, tranf- 
lated. We fhall give an extra& from the firlt part of this 
interefting chapter, and the heads of the reft. ‘ 
a | e AS 
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. * As, from the difference of mufieal keys, and from the differ- 
ent pofition of the common diatonic fcale, the modés or mufical 
tones, which are an effential paft of our church-mufic, and ftill 
more fo of he antient Greek mufic, are deduced, this chapter bes 
comes neceilary ; in which, however, there is hardly any thing de- 
monttrative, and very little phyfical. Hitherto I have failed thro* 
an ocean of my own, and have always been fure of fiy courfe ; 
but to obey you, illuftrious Sir,” addteffing himfelf to his friend, 
«¢ I muft now enter into another ocean, unexplored hitherto by 
any one, and donot know what will be my fate. Do not there- 
fore expeét from me, in this chapter, that boldnefs, which arifes 
from a confcioufnefs of truth ; fuch as you have feen in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Look favourably, however, on this real facrifice 
of my obedience, as I enter on fo nice a fubje&t without any fure 
guide ; knowing how defirous you are to go to the bottom of a 
inatter fo truly interefting. 

“‘ The fubftance of what Iam going to undertake, is, on one 
fide, the difcovery of the mufical modes; by the means of which, 
and of poetry, the ancient Greeks excited and appeafed, at their 
pleafure, the pailions of the human mind : and, on the other fide, 
the comparifon of the antient modes with our modern modes, In 
order to reduce to the greateft clearnefs poflible, an affair the moft 
involved and obfcure that can employ one’s thoughts, it is necef- 
fary, in the firft place, to underftand what is meant by the word 
mode. A mode then, in general, according to the antient mean- 
ing, (called by the Greeks by the name of trope, harmony, &c.) fig- 


_ nifies a fong determined by rule, as to. gravity and acutenefs; as 


to intervals ; as to afcent and defcent ; as to mufical accents, res 
lative to the metre; and as to the inftrument which accompanied 
the fong of the mufical poet. Thus again, as the matter, treated 
by the poet, was melancholy, or chearful; decent, or lafcivious ; 
furious and bacchanalian, or grave and religious; &c. fo there 
were determined and {pecific modes with the particular conditions 
of certain limits as to gravity and acutenefs; of certain accents 
relative to a certain metre, and a certain inftrument. Every modé 
had its particular name, as Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, olian, 
&c. and was adapted precifely to that particular matter for which 
it was inftituted. ; 

“© The above-mentioned account of the antient modes is all we 
can gather with certainty and clearnefs from hiftory ; and in this 
all hiftorians aritient and modern agree, fome more, fome lefs, 
If, in vertu of tliis account, it is expected that we thall be able to 

oint out the individual above-mentioned circumftances, the café 
is defperate; becaufe the antient hiftories, and much more the 
modern, contradiét one another ; and what is {till worfe, moru- 
ments and examples are entirely wanting. It feems therefore a na- 
tural confequence, that one may reafonably doubt whether the 
account is true or not; but, in fpite of doubts about the truth 
of the accounts found in antient hifterians, concerning the 
Greek mufic, fuch are the antients who give thofe accounts, that 
it would be the height of rafhnefs not to believe them. Plato 
and Ariftotle are all who need be named on this occafion, and 
gught to make us bow down our heads. Should you ak me, 
af fuch a dominion over the paffions is poffible in nature? I an. 
{wer frankly, Yes; becaufe I am a witnefs myfelf of the poffibie 
lity of it, ale many. initances; one of which I will relate. In 


the year 1714, (if Iam not miftaken) in an opera that was per- 
a formed 
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formed at Ancona, there was, in the beginning of the third a&, 
a paflage of recitative, unaccompanied by any other inftrument 
but the bafe; which raifed, both in the profeflors and in the reft 
of the audience, fuch and fo great a commotion of mind, that we 
could not help ftaring at one another, on account of the vifible 
change of color that was caufed in every one’s countenance. The 
effect was not of the plaintive kind: 1 remember well, that the 
_words expreffed indignation ; but of fo harfh and chilling a nature, 
that the mind was difordered by it. Thirteen times this drama 
was peiformed, and the fame effect always followed, and that too 
univerfally ; of which the remarkable previous filence of the audi- 
ence, to prepare themfelves for the enjoyment of the effect, was an 
undoubted fign.” 


The remaining part of this chapter confifts of Reflexions up- 
on the Want of Principles among the Moderns ; on Modern 
Modes; Old Italian Modes; Number of Modes; Neceffary 
Subferviency of Mufic to Profody; on the Manner in which 
the Paffions are to be imitated; on Difcretionary Meafure ; 
on Simultaneous Harmony ; Old Church. Mufic; its Corrup- 
‘tion ; Idea of Greek and Roman Mufic ; and Modern Modu- 
lation. 

Sect. 122. contains a reflefion of our author, fuggefted to 
him by Tartini’s preceding period in favour of Simple Mufe 3 
but we cannot wholly fubfcribe to his opinion, that the tunes 
in the Beggar’s Opera fhould be the ftandard of good melody, 
modulation, and harmony. It is true, that many of them 
are the tunes of our nurfes, to which our ears have 
been accuftomed from our infancy ; for this reafon, perhaps, 
ninety nine out of an hundred at the playhoufe, will prefer 
them to any other mufic®. In fo mixed ‘and popular an 
affembly as the audience of an Englifh theatre, are not the 
majority ignorant of other mufic, and as likely to be preja+ 
diced in favour of bad, as more refined ears in favour of a 
more polifhed and artificial kind of mufic; but would it not 
be the fame thing with painting, poetry, and fculpture ?— 
would not a fign poft, highly-coloured, be preferred by the ig- 
‘norant to a picture of Raphael, or a jovial and balderdath 
fong to the Effay on Man, or Milton’s Paradife Loft? Simpli- 
city is an excellent and defirable thing in all the arts; but let 
it be an elegant fimplicity, free from vulgarity and barbarifny. 
Why fhould people of refined ideas, and if you will too deli- 
cate tafte, be governed by the ignorant and unpolifhed, any 
more than thofe laft mentioned by the former? It has been 


_- 





* It does not feem as if the whole fuccefs of the Beggar's Opera 
‘could be fairly given.to the muficy as no mufie can at an Englith 
playhoufe fave adrama totally devoid of merit ; and that of the Beg- 
‘gar’s Opera has never bsen doubted. | 
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well faid, that authors and artifis are the only people in this, 
country whe are not tried by their peers. 

What Tartini fays in favour of fimplicity could never ex-. 
tend to fuch a medley of tunes of all nations being introduced, 
into.one piece, as thofe of the Beggar’s Opera, which are. 
made up of Scotch, French, Italian, Irifh, and Englith; and 
is a lover of mufic to be thought affectedly refined, who withes 
for fomething lefs hackneyed and vulgar? The mufic in the, 
pope’s chapel, with which our author was fo enchanted, could 


never remind him of that in the Beggar’s Opera. But the,: 


moderns and modern mufic, are always to be abufed; it was 
fo in Plato’s time ; the cuftom has been continued by every 


writer on the fubjeét; and every mufician, who, like Ti-. 


motheus, adds a new ftring to his lyre, will be faid to en- 
danger the ftate; but about tafte and prejudice, it has long, 
been agreed, that there is no difputing ; our habits, and our, 
feelings will ever be uppermoft. 

Simplicity is certainly the laft ftage of judgment and res. 
finement ; a mufical compofer muft dirty a great deal of paper, 


in writing fugues, canons, imitations, and every fpecies- of . 


difficulty and learned jargon, before he arrives at the art of; 
hiding art, and is able to fupport a plain fubje& with dignity, 
er to render fimplicity interefting. We beg pardon of our 
learned and ingenious author, and of the public, for this di- 
greflion, but we could not refift the defire of endeavouring to; 
ftem the torrent of popular complaint for the want of fimpli- 
city, which we did not expe& to find abetted by fo able and 
enlarged a writer as the author of the Principles and Power of 
Harmony ; for, in fac, there feems to have been more true 


pathos in fome plain and fimple airs fung by Manzoli, Guare, . 


ducci, and Guadagni, in our late operas,. than can be found in 
any of thofe of ancient times, when melody was either rude,’ 
or overloaded with harmony. Our author, however, very 
juftly obferves, that * there is a mongrel kind of fongs, neither 
Englifh nor Italian, which rowl through a parcel of unmean-, 
ing notes, without either rhythm or melody, and are of all 
mufic the moft infipid ; having neither the fimplicity of the. 
old ballad, nor the delicacy of the opera ftile ; 3 which laft, for 
foothing the ear, is infinitely fiperios to what is known in any 
other nation.’ 

What follows relative to true and falfe tafte is admirable, as 
well that which is tranflated from Tartini, as our author’s 
own refleftions. ‘ From Se&. 127, to 131, concerning the dif- 
ficulty of moving the paffions, is deep and reafonable; but, 
the following fections relative to the different effets of mufical 


jatervals, is, perhaps, too metaphyfical and imaginary to be, 
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underftood or felt by many readers. Se€t. 141. concerning 
the conftant union of mufic and dancing in al! countries, is 
more intelligible and ftriking. The next curious fubje& treat- 
ed of is in Seé&. 145, where a new fyftem is given of the 
third minor, which has greatly perplexed all preceding theo- 
rifts ; and it feems as if it ever muft have its difficulties ; how- 
ever, our author’s folution is very ingenious and more plaufible 
than any we have hitherto feen. 

However, in the inveftigation of the 3d minor, it may be 
gfked, what becomes of the B flat in Fig. 1. Ex. 4. when E 
fiat is made the 3d minor to C ? The example in Fig. 9, by be- 
ing tranfpofed into D, and explained in C, will puzzle many 
readers: but the latter part of Sect. 147, feems unintelligible, 
unlefs the fcale was revifed and made to defcend in the key of 
C, with a flat 3d, inftead of D natural, in which it is writ- 
ten; but, in every cafe, this fcale and modulation is imprac- 
ticable in defcending ; and as it ftands in the plate, contrapunt- 
ifts will be hurt at the two 8ths, between the bafe and treble 
a. b. 
A. B. 
this fcale minor confift of two conjuné& tetrachords : 


— adifliculty which might eafily be obviated by making 


thus, 


The fixth chapter concerns Intervals, and the Peculiarities 
of Modern Modulations. Here Tartinf takes oecafion to thew 
the pedantry and fallacy of equivocal modulations, with which 
Marcello, Gafparini, the baron d’ Arftorga, and others, have, 
at the beginning of this century, made a great difplay of learn- 
ing in their cantatas. In the conclafion of this chapter, and 
of the work, Tartini makes fome very modeft and fenfible 
reflexions, and his learned commentator finifhes by faying, 
¢ Thus ends Tartini’s treatife on mufic; but I cannot quit 
the fubje& without adding a few fele@ed obfervations, which I 
could not introduce into the body of the work, without inter- 
rupting the main bufinefs too much; fome, perhaps, will 
think I have done fo already: but, however that may be, here 
follows the Appendix; after faying of my great guide and 
confiant inftructor, what Petavius faid of Scaliger, whotn he 
had criticifed with great feverity, dum errat docet.’ 

The Appendix contains matters of a very curious and learn- 
ed nature; it begins with teftimonies from Plato in favour of 
f-gyp- 
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ZZzgyptian. mufic; and from Norden, and the Comte di Cayluss 
in favour of Agyptian fculpture and painting, with reflexions 
by our author upon thefe paffages, which at once evince his 
tafte and erudition. He next proceeds to Greek mufic, of 
which he is a very powerful defender againft the contempt 
thrown upon it by Dr. Wallis, Phil. Tranf. abridged by Low. 
thorp, Vol I. p. 618; and we muft confefs, that the mufic 
of the ancients has not met with fo able a champion fince the 
days of Ifaac Voffius, or M. Burette. Indeed, as our author 
is lefs an enthufiaft for the ancients, fo his arguments are more 
reafonable, and urged with more ftrength than thofe of his 
psedecefiors. ‘The difcuffion of this curious point would be 
endlefs, if the teftimonies on both fides were to be given ; 
however, the grand queftion, whether the ancients had har 
mony or mufic in parts, is now almoft univerfally given up ; 
and it is as univerfally believed, that their melody muft have 
been very fimple, little more than a recitative; as no one 
pretends to their having airs fuch as the moderns have invent- 
ed and polifhed, only fince operas were firft introduced on the 
ftage.—That many effeéts attributed to the mufic of the an- 
tients were produced by poetry, with which it was infeparable, 
&c.—However this may have been the cafe, or whatever 
their mufic was, it is wholly and irrecoverably loft to us, who 
have nothing left now but their terms of art, without the art 
itfelf. We are told, in the Life of Chriftina queen of Sweden, 
that even Meibomius, the coile&or and learned commentator 
of the feven antient treatifes on mufic come down to us from the 
Greeks, when he fet fome of the Odes of Anacreon and Pindar to 
what he thought Greek mufic, at the requeft of that princefs, he 
could produce no other effeé in performing them, than to make 
her majefty and the whole.court laugh moft immoderately, Fronr 
the exquifite remains of other arts, it may be fuppofed, that 
their mufic was excellent, but as a mufician was at the fame 
time a philofopher and a poet, and as mufic included poetry, 
dancing, and gefture, as well as finging and playing, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe, that this mufic in itfelf was more fimple and 
lefs laborious in the ftudy and praétice to profeffors, than the 
modern, which alone fo entirely employs the time of a pro- 
feffor as to render him nothing lefs than a philofopher; and 
fo totally feparated is philofophy from praétical mufic, that 
moft of the treatifes given by men of great erudition and {pe- 
culation, have been unintelligible to the very perfons for 
whom, if they were to be of any ufe, they muft have been 
originally intended. Dr. Smith’s Harmonics is filled with the 


mott fublime problems in Geometry, to teach harpfichord-tuners 
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and organ-builders an almoft impraéticable temperament, and. 
one which no good ear could fupport, if effected. 

Hence profeffors deny, that mathematicians, or fyftem-ma- 
kers have ever done any real fervice to melody, or practical 
harmony. Rameau builds on the bafis of his generator as he 
calls it; and Tartini on the contrary, finds a 3d found, or 
the true bafe, from two confonant trebles. But Cui bono as 
to melody? * The principles and power of melody and modu-. 
lation, would be a curious and ufeful fubjeét for a future mu- 
fical treatife. 

Indeed, when we confider that the greateft compofers and 
performers of modern times have been ignorant of thefe prin- 
cjples; that Corelli, Geminiani, Handel, Vinci, Pergolefi, 
Hafle, Galuppi, Jomelli, and Piccini among compofers ; 
and Farinelli, Fauftina, Gizziello, Caffarelli, Manzoli, and 
others, among performers, effected by mere fentiment, expe- 
fience, and great talents, fo much; and that even Tartini’s 
beft compofitions were anterjor to his theory, it makes us fear 
that its utility will be doubted, and prevented from becoming 
very extenfive, ‘The work, however, is full of curious things, 
feleAed and digefted with tafte and learning, and written with 
correétnefs, ftrength, and elegance: we therefore, heartily. 
recommend it to the perufal of men of fcience, and to the 
ftudy of profeffors who are at all ambitious of knowing the 
true principles upon which their art is founded. 


an _— 





III. Sermons to Young Men. By William Dodd, LL.D. Preben- 
dary of Brecon, and Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Majefy. Twa 
Vols, gs. Knox. 


5 ape reader may probably imagine, that thefe difcourfes 
are imitations, of the Sermons to Young Women; but the 
author affures us, that many of them were written before that 
work was publifhed; that on reading thofe Sermons it oc- 
curred to him, that a fet of plain praétical difcourfes to young 
men might be ufeful and acceptable; and that, in confequence 
af this thought, he colleéted and revifed what he had before 
written, fupplying only what was neceflary to complete his 
lan. 

Thefe compofitions are therefore to be confidered as origi- 
nals, not as imitations ; and if there is any refemblance be- 





* The common chord, fay they, and its multiples, were well 
known before Rameau's treatile a peared; and the true bafe to 
every two confonant intervals had ben known and applied in com- 
pofitions of three parts many ages before the birth of Tartini. 


tween 
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tween the produétions of Dr. Fordyce aad Dr. Dodd, it is only 
qualis decet effe fororum, like the refemblance of fifters, or the 


more cafual fimilarity of cater-coufins. However, they may, 


accompany one another with great propriety, and go hand in 
hand into the world, for the edification of. both fexes. 

Thefe volumes are dedicated to Philip Stanhope and Charles 
Ernft, efqrs. two of the author’s pupils ; whofe promifing dif- 
pofitions he {peaks of in the following terms: * Let me flatter 
myfelf, my dear young friends, that whatever may be the fruits 
of my written labours, fociety will have caufe to applaud thofe 
labours with refpe&t to you ; that fraught with every noble fen- 
timent, you will, the one in an exaled, the other in an infe- 
rior, but it may be, not lefs ufeful ftation, endeavour to excel 
and fhine forth as friends to mankind !’—Nobody loves to 
be confidered in the light of an inferior ; the doétor, therefore, 


in politenefs, fhould not have made a comparifon, which cane. 


not fail of being humiliating and unpleafing to one of his 
pupils. 

Near the conclufion of the Dedication, we have the follow- 
ing expreffion of the author’s amazing cordiality and affection 
for his young friends. ‘ Should heaven, fays he, extend my 
little fpan, to fee thofe lives happy and honourable, excelling 
in virtue, abounding in reputation; to fee you great in the 
public, and bleft in the private flation; to fee you what all 
your friends fo ardently wifh, and what all their care fo juftly 
claims, I could then, with as much fincerity and fatisfa&tion 
as the famous believer of old, deg a difmiffion from this world, 
and clofe my eyes in peace and thankfulnefs.’ 

Suppofing matter Stanhope and mafter Ernft to be in a few 
years as accomplifhed, as eminent, and as happy as Dr. Dodd 
could wifh, would he be willing from that moment to be dif- 
miffed from the world and all its enjoyments, the chaplain’s 


table at St. James’s, the prebendal ftall in the church of 


Brecon, and the theatre of popularity and applaufe, the pul- 
pit of Charlotte chapel ?— We are not fo credulous as to be- 
lieve fuch a romantic declaration! we confider it as an un- 
meaning compliment, as the empty flourifh of a modern: de- 


dication, a proteftation which the doétor would be ready to: 


difclaim, or elude, if he were brought to the teft. 


The world, however, is much obliged to him for his inge-. 


nious and feafonable difcourfes. Were they attentively read 
and confidered by thofe for whom they are particularly calcu- 
lated, they might be produétive of good effects. The fubjeéts 
which he treats of are the following, viz. The Advantages of 
Early Piety ; The Fatal Confequences of Youthful Deviations 


and Excefs; On Filia] Love ; On Fraternal Love ; On Appli-’ 
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cation to ‘Wifdom and Learning ; Advice to Appren- 
tices; On Bad Company; On Bad Books; -On Ridicule ; 
On Pleafure ; On Impurity ; On Intemperance ; On Gaming ; 
On Duelling ; On Converfation ; On Friendfhip ; On the Em. 
ployment of Time ; On the Induftrious Employment of Time ; 
and on the Honour, Profit, and Pleafure of Religion. 

The following extraét, relative to deiftical and licentious pub- 
lications, will enable dur readers to fori’ a proper judgment 
of the merit and utility of thefe Sermons. 


* Let me believe, and let me hope, my young friends, that your 
parents and inftructors have fhewn you the evidences of the Chrif- 
tian faith, and have enabled you to oppofe and ccnfute thofe fub- 
tle arguments which Infidels and Deifts may throw in your way. 
If they have not, ftrengthen yourfelves by the perufal of fome one 
or other of thofe many excellent performances, which the advocates 
for Chriftianity have compiled in proof of its divine original. Con- 
fider the train of evidence at large; and upon the fubject of any 
material objections, either read fach writers as are of allowed and 
univerfal character, or confult fuch perfons of ingenuity and can- 
dour, as you think are able, and you may be aflured will be ready, 
to remove your {cruples, and convince your mind. Thus fortified 
and eftablithed in the truth (for I am thoroughly fatisfied, that the 
confequence of fuch a ferious and fincere inquiry will be an efta- 
blifhbment in the truth) make it your chief, your only care to ful- 
fil the precepts of the gofpel ; not to difpute about its divinity, or 
to attend to objections which may poiffibly be urged againft it. 
Our Saviour hath promifed that * they who do his will, fhall know 
of the dottrine whether it be of God.’’ Left it be your labour to 
gain increafe in fuch knowledge by this life of obedience: and for 
the reft, pafs over in neglect whatever Deifts and Infidels may urge ; 
nor make fo idle a wafte of time, or perhaps fo fad a thipwreck of 
your mind's quiet and peace, as to lofe your hours in perufing their 
fubtle and perplexing performances. ‘Their grand bufinefs is to 
embarrafs and confufe: and it is often enough for them, if they 
cannot fubvert, to render arguments dark and doubtful: unre- 
itrained by any motives of religion or decency, they fear not to 
fpeak bold things with confidence, and to pronounce grofs falfe- 
hoods, even againft their God: though anfwered a thoufand times, 
they hefitate not to urge and re-prge the fame ftale objeétions, and 
have the temerity to repeat the blafphemies afrefh, whereof their 
predecefiors have been fully conviéted : for, it feems, in the caufe 
of infidelity, want of novelty is no reproach, nor the repetition of 
of profanenefs any fhame; as its fautors dread not the immediate 
vengeance of God, while allowed by the civil arm to affront him 
with impunity. And God forbid, that the civil arm fhould inter- 
fere in this cafe! God forbid, that ina land of liberty, any man 
fhould be precluded from the free delivery of his fentiments! for 
though many and great evils unqueftionably arife from hence, yet 
if is as unqueftionable that the good proponderates ; and I think 
it is clear to a demonftration, that however individuals may have 
been hurt, the caufe of Chriftianity in general has been advanced 
a apa by oppolition, and the oppolition of Infidels in par- 
ticular, : 
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® This it were eafy to flew; as well as how the Infidels of anci- 
ent and modern times have {fhifted the argument; diametrically 
oppofing and confuting each other ;--and this perhaps we may take 
fome future oceafion to fhew: But for you, my young friends, let 
it fuffice, to urge againft all their objections, that Chriftianity has 
now been profeffed for near 2900 be? that it has withftood all 
the attacks which perfecution and fophiftry, in their moft varied 
forms, could make againf it ; that it is allowed on all hands to be 
a moft benevolent religion, calculated in. the beft manner for the 
improvement of morals, and the felicity of men ; that if it were 
to be taken from you, it would be moft difficult to fupply its place 
with any thing at all comparable; that if its evidences could be 
fubverted, with them all hiftorical evidence, and all the faith of 
ancient times muft fall; and that, in fhort, upon the prefumption 
of the falfehood and impofture of Chriftianity, perfect doubt and 
fcepticifm muft enfue, and the only fyftem in which a man’ could 
take fhelter would be downright Materialifm ; would be in thé 
ane difbelief of a providence here, and of an immortality 

ereafter. | 

‘ In the view of thefe confequences, what advantage can yow 
difcern to yourfelves, from efpoufing the caufe of infidelity ? Cer- 
tainly none; and therefore, you can have no temptation to perufe 
the works of thofe, who are the patrons and teachers of infide- 
lity. Books of this kind, you will carefully avoid, not only as 
extremely trifling, but as likely to prove extremely pernicious: 
trifling, becaufe if their arguments have no effect, they will con- 
fume your important moments without the leaft improvement : 
Pernicious, becaufe if their arguments have their effect, they will 
deprive you of the beft hopes which human creatures can enjoy ; 
and will entirely ** corrupt your morals,” which, indeed, for thé 
moft part, is the grand foundation and myftery of all infidelity, 

‘ But books of Infidelity, are not thofe alone which are to be 
dreaded, as the “ corrupters of morals.” There are books whofe 
immediate and direét tendency it is, to ferve the caufe of immo. 
rality, and to be the foul vehicles of indecency, obfcenity, and 
pollution, Thefe are a kind of writings fo impure and defiling, 
that it is fearcely poffible to fpeak of them without incurring fome 
degree of defilement;—for who tan touch pitch and be clean? 
and they are fo prejudicial and obnoxious to all purity of mind, 
that the lealt thare of virtue, I muft believe, will be fufficient to 
render them odious and difgufting. Nor wil] you, if you have the 
leaft regard for religion, the leaft reverence for yourfelves, ever 
be perfuaded to degrade your nature fo much, as to perufe fuch 
infamous and deteitable performances. 

‘ You will find, my young friends, the combat with your paf. 
fions fufficiently ftrong: you will find that every method you can 
ufe to keep thole oaons in fubjeétion will be requifite: but if you 
allow yourfelves in the ufe of any thing which ferves to inflame 
and aroufe thofe paffions, how can you ever expect a victory over 
them? And, believe me, books of that immoral fort, from the ufe 
of which I am diffuading you, are inflammatory to a high degree, 
and the more to be dreaded, as fome of them prefent their poifon 
under a fpecious covering, and gild with feeming beauty the horrid 
bait which they lay for your virtue. 

* It is indeed a melancholy refleétion, that any fuch books fhould 
be extant amongft us ; "tis melancholy to think that any of the hu- 
man f{pecies fhould have fo far loft all fenfe of thame, all feelings 
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of confcience, as to fit down deliberately; and compile a work, in- 
tirely in the caufe of vice and immorality ; a work, which, for 
aught they know, may ferve to pollute the minds of millions, and 
ropagate contagion and iniquity through generations yet unborn: 
ving and {preading its baneful effects long after the unhappy. 
hand which wrote it is mouldered into duft; but perhaps, not fo 
long.as the unhappy mind, which compofed it, is paying the due 
punifhment for its offence in the doleful regions of futurity. 
Good God ! if the authors of fuch writings could feel this reflec- 
tion; if they would confider the numberlefs youths, whofe minds 
may be blafted by their evil efforts ; if they would confider, that 
works of this kind once made public, are impoffible to be recalled ; 
that however they may themfelves repent of the evil, it is yet of 
fuch a nature, as can never be repaired! for which no reftitution. 
can ever be made!—If men would a moment attend to this reflec- 
tion, certainly we fhould. hear no more of fuch contaminati 
works ; certainly fome of thofe who have taken the Devil's office, 
and turned corrupters of our youth, in the prefent day, would 
endeavour to be as exemplary in their repentance, as they have been 
motorious and noxious by their fhameful publications. 

‘ It is a itriking obfervation made by one of the fathers, that 
** as the authors of good books may hope to find their future 
crown in glory brightened by the degree of wifdom and virtue,’ 
which their writings impart through fucceffive generations ; fo the 
writers of bad ones may well dread an increafe of punifhment in 
m the future world, proportionate to the pollution they fpread, 
and the ill effeéts which their writings fhall produce, fo long as 
they continue to be read.” 

* There cannot be a more awakening example to perfons whe 
@re any ways concerned in writings of this kind, than that un- 
happy, witty. and profligate nobleman, whofe repentance, it is to. 
be feared, however advantageous and honourable to bimfelf, will 
never be fufficient to counterbalance the continued ill-effeéts of 
his loofe and filthy writings. And it is remarkable, that upon his 
death-bed, this refleétion gave him the keenelt uneafinefs: on 
which account he was extremely anxious to have all his profane 
and Jewd pieces burned, as well as to cail in, if poffible,—but alas! 
that was impoflible—all the copies of them which had been un- 
happily difperfed. Giving thofe perfons who were neareft to him 
a ftrict charge to do fo; and * Acknowledging, with a fincere 
contrition, that thofe works. were only fit to promote vice and im- 
morality: that by them be had moft highly offended God, and 
fhamed and blafphemed that holy religion into which he had been 
baptized.” ' 

- cannot conclude this head, without expreffing my concern 
for, and bearing my teftimony at leaft, againft another fpecies of 
corruption, eminently fatal to the minds of our people in general, 
and of our youth in particular: I mean the loofe and obfcene. 
prints and pictures, which, to the great fcandal of good manners 
and religion, are not only engraved-and fold, but publickly ex- 

fed in the moit frequented parts'of the metropolis. There are 
in this Chriftian land, men that have been baptized too, and call. 
themfelves Chriftians ; who yet, lamentable to think! ftart not at 
any profeffion or mode of gain; and heed not, if they can clothe 
their own backs, by what heaftly vices they are fupported, or by 
what deftructive methods they procure their foul maintenance. 


‘ Il won- 





ye 
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* -¢ Y wonder not at thefe: dead to thame, they are dead to virtue : 
but I wonder at thofe, who, placed in fuperior ftations by the pra- 
vidence of God, are made the guardians of a people's liberty and 
wirtue ; who, dignified with the honour of magiftracy, poffefs the 
higheft and moft facred truft; a truft, which, certainly, as much 
re{peéts the morals, as the properties of the people; and for their 
regard to, or negleét of the one no lefs than the other, they muft 
certainly render an account to Him, whofe vicegerents they are. 
And in the prefent inftance, the laws have amply .protided. But 
if the magiftrates fleep, and the laws. have no execution, who caa 
wonder that the people trample on and defpife them? Who can 
wonder that the morals of the peomls grow daily more-aad more 
defiled ? Who can wonder that fuch a magiftracy grows contemp- 
tibie, while even royalty itfelf is not refpected ; and while fuch 

rints as we have hinted at, even make their vile obfcenity a thame- 

ul vehicle for daring treafon ! 

¢ Turn we from the unpleafing profpect. Our hopes are in y 
my young friends ; our with is to preferve your virtue unpolluted, 
that fo yot' may become public as well as private bleffings. For 
this purpofe, let me exhort, let me advife, let me befeech you, 


never to contemplate, much lefs to purchafe or poflefs any of thofe 


feducing and Jafcivious reprefentations, which you will find the 
panders and patrons of vice fo follicitous to recommend to your 
notice and attention. Keepin your view, as much as poffible, the 
fair and fpotlefs forms of virtue and religion, and you will hold 
obfcenity and immorality, in their juft degree of abhorrence } as 
monfters which, like Milton’s Sin, however enchanting they may 


feem at firft view, are foul ferpents in the end, full of poifon, and 
the mothers of death. 


‘ There is a third fpecies of writings which are, in fome refpetts, 


as pernicious as either of the foregoing, and confequently as care- 
fully to be avoided. I mean writings of the enthufialtic kind; 
which are frequently found as prejudicial to thé mind’s repofe, 
and to the proper cendutt of life; as books of irreligion, or im- 
morality. But here you muft take great caré, not to ftigmatize 
with the name of enthufiafm works of genuine piety and pure 
religion. “Tis a common error in the prefent times: men fit 
fo loofe to religion, that whatever has an high appearance of 
it; in -felf-juftification they brand with the name of enthufiafin, 
You will be wifer, my young friends ; for I hope your conduét will 
be too blamelefs and exemplary to need any fuch poor and delu- 
five evafions, fuch miferable felf-deceit. Neverthelefs, there is a 
real and a very eflential difference between religion and enthufiafin. 
The one as gentle, amiable, and beneficial, as the other is wild, 
pffeniive, and hurtful. To avoid the latter, fo far as reading is 
concerned, let me give you one rule: * Make it your fixed prac- 
tice never to read any books of piety and devotion, but fuch as 
are written by men of known and eftablifhed characters ; fuch as 
have the ftamp of merit, and are of allowed reputation.” You 
can run no hazard from the perufal of thefe ; and it is very pleaf- 
ing to think that we have a great variety of them. Our langua 

abounds with a larger number of writings, on all the branches 
and topics of religion, than perhaps any other; fo that there is 
choice fyufficient : and certainly, in this cafe, it would be very fim 
ple to waite your time in the perufal of writers of doubtful cre- 
dit, and which perhaps may warp your fentjments, and do infinite 
prejudice to your minds, when you may employ that time much 


more 
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more to your emolument, in the perufal of author's well apptoved, 
apable of inftructing, edifying; jean. 5 and by which, yow 
cill be fure neither to be deceived nor mifled.” 

The author of thefe difcourfes, confidering that fermons 
are lefs read than tales, has fubjoined to each difcourfe a va- 
riety of anecdotes relative to the fubjeé&t. The ftories are 
fhort, like thofe recorded by Valerius Maximus, and have a 
moral tendency. | 
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III, The Life of Benvenuto Cellini: @ Floreatine Arif. Writ 
ten by himfelf in the Tufcan Language, and tranflated from the 
Original, by Thomas Nugent, LL.D. F.S.4. Two Vols, 
Sve. 103.64. boards. T. Davies. 


OF all compofitions biography is in general the moft enter- 

taining and inftru€tive. It introduces us to an intimate 
acquaintance with the charafters of the perfonages whofe lives 
are related, and exhibits them in thofe familiar fcenes of re- 
tirement that are moft gratifying to rational curiofity. This 
is more particularly the cafe with the lives of perfons which 
have been written by themfelves. Nothing is more favours 
able to a full difplay, either of the virtues or foibles of a cha- 
raéter, than a moderate tinéture of vanity, which, for the 
moft part, appears to be remarkably predominant in fuch as 
have undertaken the hiftory of their own lives. Works of 
that kind, indeed, are apt to abound with narrations that can 
be but little interefting to any other than the authors them- 
felves: but if we are fometimes difgufted with the trifling na 
ture of the incidents, we receive fome pleafure from the con- 
templation of that vanity which could view them in a light of 
importance, 

The celebrated artift, whofe life is here prefented to the 
public, flourifhed in the fixteenth century, and by his uncoms 
mon ingenuity in his profeffion, recommended himfelf to the 
notice of fome of the moft illuftrious perfonages of his time. 
The tranfa&tions fucceeding the commencement of their inter- 
courfe are highly defcriptive of their feveral charaéters, which 
feem to be placed in a more genuine light, than that wherein 
we find them reprefented by other hiftorians ; and we may 
obférve in general, that the ‘narration difcovers all the pre- 
fumptive marks of truth and authenticity. The following is 
the author’s account of the motive which induced him to 
write this hiftory, and the fituation in which it was executed, 


A. ‘Tt is a duty incumbent on all men, in whatever ftate or condi- 
tion of life, who have performed praife-worthy actions, or diftin- 
guithed themfelves by gallant exploits, to be their own biogra- 
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phers ; yet they fhould not enter upon this important and arduous 
undertaking, in which a ftriét adherence to honour and truth often 
obliges them to pais cenfure on their own conduét, till they are 
forty years of age. That this obfervation is ftrictly juft, I am 
now fully convinced, fince I have reached my fifty-eighth year, 
and am peaceably fettled in this city of Florence, where I find 
myfelf freer from every every kind of diftrefs than I have been at 
any other time of life, and poffeffed of a greater thare of content 
and health than I have hitherto enjoyed. Thence it is, that re« 
colleéting fome delightful fcene, which afforded me a tranfient 
enjoyment; as likewife many dreadful difafters, (the very idea of 
which, upon a retrofpe& of my paft conduct, fills me with the 
deepeft horror, and with no lefs furprife that I have lived to this 
age, which, thanks be to God, is not attended with any great in- 
firmities) I have formed a refolution to publifh an account of the 
feveral events that have befallen me. I am net indeed ignorant, 
that to men who have aéted upon this public ftage with any de- 
gree of honour, and have rendered themfelves confpicuous to the 
world, virtue alone fhould be fufficient to immortalife their names. 
But as we are bound to conform to the manners and cuftoms of 
the fociety of which we are members. I muft, in compliance 
with this law, commence my narrative with the explanation of 


fome particular points, in which the public curiofity will expect to 
be indulged.’ ° 

It appears, that young Cellini, at a very early age, was anxi- 
oufly devoted by his father to the ftudy of mufic, particularly 
to practife on the flute; and though fuch an employment was 
always his averfion, he attained to a very extraordinary de- 
gree of proficiency init. At length, in compliance with his 
own inclination, he was bound apprentice to a goldfmith of 
Pinzi di Monte, named Michael Angelo, a man of great fkill 
in his art, with whom, however, he ftaid only a few days, 
his father being unable to bear him any longer ott of his 
fight. On this account he continued, much againft his will, 
to pratife on the flute till the age of fifteen; during which 
period, he fays, fhould he attempt to relate the_extraordi- 
nary events that befel him, and the great danger to which 
his life was expofed, he would ftrike his readers with furprize 
and aftonifhment. At the age abovementioned, he engaged 
himfelf with another goldfmith, named Antonio di Sandro, 
who was commonly called Marcone, an excellent artift; and 
fuch was the genius of young Cellini, that in a few months 
he rivalled the moft fkilful artift in the bufinefs, and began to 
reap the fruit of his labour. We fhall pafs over fome of his 
fubfequent adventures, for one of which he flies to Rome, 
where he meets with extraordinary fuccefs; and fhall extract 
the account of the tranfa&tion relating to a piece of plate, 
which he was employed to make for the bifhop of Salamanca. 


‘ This prelate was an extraordinary perfon: and exceeding rich, 


but very hard to be pleafed; he fent every day to inquire how I 
went. 
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went on: and as the meffenger happened once not to find mé at 
work, his mafter came in a great paffion, and faid he would take 
the job out of my hands, and give it to another to finith. This 
was occafioned by my attaching myfelf to that odious flute; I 
therefore continued the work day and night with the moft affidu- 
ous application, till I had forwarded it to fuch a degree} that I 
thought I might venture to thew it to the bifhop ; but upon feeing 
what I had done, he grew {fo impatient to have the piece compleat- 
ed, that I heartily repented having ever fhewnit tohim. In about 
three months I finifhed this grand piece of plate, which I adorned 
with a variety of beautiful animals, foliages, and figures, pleafing 
to the eye beyond imagination. I then fent my apprentice Paulino 
to thew it to the ingenious Lucagnolo: Paulino de ivered his mef- 
fage in the moft graceful manner imaginable in thefe terms; Sig- 
nor Lucagnolo, my maiter Benvenuto has, in purfuance of his pro- 
mife, fent me to fhew Ys a piece of work, which he has made in 
imitation of your performances, and he expeéts in return to fee 
fume of your little knick knacks. Thefe words being uttered, 
Lucagnolo took the piece of plate into his hand, and having exa- 
mined it fufficiently, faid to Paulino; my pretty youth, tell thy 
mafter that he is an excellent artift, and that there is nothing I de- 
fire more than his friendfhip. The lad joyfully delivered his mef- 
fage. The plate was then carried to the bifhop, who wanted to 
have a price fet upon it. Juft at this juncture Lucagnolo entered 
the room, who fpoke of my work fo honourably, and praited it to 
fuch a degree, that he even furpafled my own good opinion of it, 
The bifhop having taken the plate into his hand,, faid, like a true 
Spaniard, By G—d I will be as flow in paying him, as he was tedi- 
ous in finifhing the work. When I heard this, I was highly mor- 
ae and curfed the Spaniard, as well as all who were friends to 

pain. 

*‘ Amongft other beautiful ornaments there was a handle to this 
filver vafe, of the moft exquifite workmanfhip, which by means of 
a kind of fpring food exaétly upon the mouth of it. The bifhop 
one day through varfity fhewing this piece of plate to fome Spa- 
nifh gentlemen of his acquaintance, it came to pafs that one of 
them meddling indifcreetly with the handle, the fpring, unable to 
bear his rough touch, fuddenly broke, and this happened after his 
lordfhip had left the room. The gentleman thinking this a moft 
unlucky accident, intreated the perfon who took care of the cup- 
board, to carry it directly to the artift that had made it, and order 
him to mend it without delay, promifing that he fhould be paid his 
own price in cafe he proved expeditious. The piece of plate be- 
ing thus again come into my hands, I promifed to mend it with- 
out lofs of time ; and this promife I performed, for it was brought 
me before dinner, and I finifhed it by ten o’clock at night. The 
perfon that left it with me, then came in a moft violent hurry, for 
my lord bifhop bad called for it again, to fhew it to other gentle- 
men. The meflenger not giving me time to utter a word cried, 
quickly, quickly, bring the plate in all hafte. oo determined 
to take my own time, and not to let him have it, I faid I did not 
chufe to make fuch difpatch. The man then flew into a paflion, and 
clapping his hand to his fword, feemed to be ready to break into 
the fhop by main force, but this I prevented by dint of arms and 
menacing expreflions : I will not let you haveit, faid 1; go tell your 
matter that it thall not be taken out of my fhop, till I am paid for 


my trouble. Seeing be could not obtain it by bullying, he began 
1 to 
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to beg and pray in the moft fuppliant manner ; telling me that if I 
put it into his hands, he would take care to fee me fatisfied. Thefe 
words did not in the leaft thake my refolution; and as I perfifted 
in the fame anfwer, he at laft defpaired of fuccefs, and {wearing 
that he would return with a body of Spaniards and cut me to pieces, 
thought ope to depart. In the mean time I who gave fome cre- 
dit to what I had heard of Spanith affaflinations, declared I would 
defend myfelf courageoufly ; and having put in order an excellent 
fowling piece, I faid in my own mind: he that takes both my pro- 
perty and my labour, may as well deprive mé of life. Whilft I 
thus argued with myfelf, a crowd of Spaniards made their appear. 
ance with the above-mentioned domeftick at their head, who with 
reat arrogance bid them break open the fhop. At thefe words I 

Seve them the muzzle of my loaded fufil, and cried out’ with a 
loud voice: Vile traitors and cut-throats, are the houfes and fhops 
of citizens of Rome to be affaulted in this manner? If any of you 
fhould offer to approach this door, I will fhoot him dead. Then 
taking aim at the domeftick, and making a thew as if I was going 
to fire at him, I cried out, 2s for you, you rafcal, that fet them on, 
you are the very firft I fhall make an example of. Upon hearin 
this he clapped fpurs to a jennet upon which he was mounted, and 
began to fly full fpeed. The difturbance had now brought all the 
neighbours out of their houfes, when fome Koman gentlemen pafs- 
ing by faid: Kill the dogs, and we will ftand by you. Thefe words 
had fuch effeét, that they left me ina terrible panic, and told his 
lordfhip all that had happened. The bithop, as he was a proud, 
haughty man, reprimanded and {colded his fervants very feverely, 
both becaufe they had committed fuch an act of violence, and bee 
caufe they had not gone through with it. The painter who had 
been prefent at the abovementioned accident, entering at this 
juncture ; his lordfhip defired him to go and tell me, that if. I did 
not bring him the piece of plate direétly, he would leave no part of 
my body entire but my ears, but that if I brought it without delay, 
he would inftantly fatisfy my demand. The proud prelate’s me- 
naces did not in the leaft terrify me, and I gave him to underftand 
that [I fhould lay the whole affair before the pope. In the mean 
time his anger and my fear having fubfided, upon the affurances of 
fome gentlemen of Rome, that I fhould come to no harm, and that 
I fhould be payed for my trouble, armed with my dagger and coat 
of mail, I repaired to the houfe of the bifhop, who had caufed 
all his fervants to be drawn up in aline. There I made my ape 
pearance, Paulino following me clof with the piece of plate: to 
make my way through the line of domeftics, was like pafling thro” 
the Zodiack ; one of them looked like a lion, another like a {cor- 
pion, and a third likea crab, till at laft we came into the prefence © 
of this reverend prelate, who uttered the moft prieft-like, Spaniard- 
like words that I ever heard. Ali this time I never once looked 
at him, or fo much as anfwered a fingle word ; at which his lord- 
fhip feemed to difcover more refentment than ever, and having or- 
dered pen, ink, and paper, defired me to write him a receipt. I 
then looked him full in the face, and told him that I would ready 
do fo, after I hadereceived my money. The haughty bifhop was 
then more exafperated than ever; but in fine, after a great deal of 
{colding and heétoring, I was paid, and having wrotea réceipt left 
the place in high fpirits. 

* Pope Clement afterwards heard the whole affair, having firft 
feen the piece of plate in queftion, though it was not fhewn him by 
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me; he was highly pleafed at what had happened, and faid pube * 
lickly that he entirely approved of my behaviour, fo that'the bifhop 
heartily repented what Ke had done; and, in order. to make ate 
tonement for the paft, fent me word by the famé painter, that he 
intended to employ me in many commiffions of importance; to 
which I made anfwer, that I was very willing to undertake them, 
but that I infifted upon being paid before-hand. Thele words . 
coming likewife to the ear of Pope Clement made him laugh hear- 
tily. Cardinal Cibo was at Rome when the affair happened, and 
his holinefs told him the whole affair of the difference between me 
and the bifhop of Salamanca, with all the difturbances it had given 
rife to; then he turned to one of his domeftics, and bid him find 
conftant employment for me in my bufinefs as a gold/mith. The 
above cardinal fent for me, and after much converfation ordered 
me to make him a piece of plate, more confiderable than that 
which I had lately finifhed for the bifhop of Salamanca. I likewife 
worked for cardinal Cornaro, and for many other cardinals, efpe- 
cially Ridolfi and Salviati: I was employed by them all, and 
earned a great deal of money. Signora Porzia Chigi told me I 
fhould open a fhop entirely upon my own account ;.I did fo accord- 
ingly, and was kept in conitant employment by that good lady, fo 
that it was perhaps by her means chiefly that Icame to make fome 
figure in the world. At this time I contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with fignor Gabbriello Cefarini, gonfalonier of Rome, 
and frequently worked for that gentleman: amongft other jobs I 
did for him, one was particularly remarkable, namely, a large gold 
medal to be worn upon a hat, and on which was engraved Leda with 
her enamoured fwan: he was highly pleafed with the execution, 
and faid he would get my work to be examined, in order to pay me 
according to its full value. My medal being a mafter-piece of art, 
the connoiffeurs fet a much higher price upon it than he expected, 
and as it was in bad hands, I reaped no benefit from my labour, 
‘This medal occafioned me as much trouble as the bifhop of Sala. 
manca’s piece of plate ; but that narratives of this fort may not in. 
terfere with matters of much greater importance, I fhall content 
myielf with having barely touched upon that unlucky adventure.’ 


The author afterwards applies himfelf to feal-engraving, 
and learns alfo to make curious damafkeenings of fteel and 
filver on Turkifh daggers, &c. The great affiduity, however, 
with which he cultivated various arts, could not prevent fo en- 
terprifing a genius from fignalizing himfelf in more aftive and 
tumultuous fcenes of life. The duke of Bourbon, who had 
now laid fiege to Rome, is fhot by Cellini with his piece, as 
he was fcaling the walls; and, among other great occurrences, 
the prince of Orange is alfo killed by a cannon-ball, direé&ted 
by the author from the caftle of St. Angelo, where he aés as 
bombardier. After many adventures in different parts of 
Italy, the author is committed prifoner to the caftle of St. An- 
gelo, which he had before fo gallantly defended, upon a charge 
of having robbed it of a great treafure, when Rome was facked 
by the Spaniards. During the rigour of his confinement, he 


writes fome verfys, called The Capitolo, in praife of the pri- 
3 fon ; 
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fon; and though the fentiment be fometimes ludicrous, the 


poem in general affords evident proof of the. pregnant imagi- 
nation of the author. 


The fame inconftancy of fortune, which had formerly at- 
tended Cellini, continues to vary the fcenes of his life after he 
is releafed from confinement. He enters into the fervice of 
the French king Francis I. from whom he meets with a moft 
gracious reception ; but the cardinal of Ferrara, propofing to 
Cellini to work for an inconfiderable falary, he is highly dif- 
gufted, and goes off abruptly upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Being purfued, hewever, and brought back to the King, a 
handfome appointment is conferred upon him, and a houfe 
affigned him at Paris. He foon finifhes fome curious pieces of 
workmanfhip for his majefty, of which an account is given in 


the following extract, with that of the converfation which paffed 
between the monarch and artift. 


‘ Firft of all I had defigned the palace gate of Fontainebleau ; 
and made as little alteration as poflible in the form of it, which, 
according to the whimfical tafte of the French, feemed to be an 
odd mixture of greatnefs and littlenefs; for its dimention was al- 
moft fquare, with a femicircle over it bent like the handle of a bat 
ket, in which the king was defirous of having a figure to repre- 
fent Fontainebleau. I gave a beautiful proportion to the gate, 
and over it I put an exact femicircle, with fome agreeable projec 
tures on each fide: inftead of two pillars which the order of ar- 
chitecture feemed to require for their fupport, I placed two fatyrs 3 
one of thefe, fomething above half relievo, appeared to fuftain with 
one arm that part of the pile which touched the columns; in the 
other it held a large maflive club; the countenance was fo ftern 
and fierce as to ftrike terror into the beholders: the other fatyr 
had the fame attitude, but differed from the former in the head, 
and fome other parts; it held in its hand a whip, with three balls 
faftened to certain chains. Though I call thefe figures fatyrs, they 
had nothing in common with thoie fylvan gods, but certain little 
horns and heads, refembljing that of a goat; in all other refpeéts 
they were of the human form. In the fame circle I reprefenteda 
female figure in a reclining attitude, with her Jeft arm upon the 
neck of a hart, which was a device of the king’s; on one fide of 
her I defigned in half relief, little goats, boars, and other wild 
beafts ; and on the other, in ftronger relief, greyhounds, and other 
dogs of different forts, fuch as are to be feen in the delightful wood 
‘where the fountain rifes. I drew the whole plan in an oblong 
‘form, and at each corner I defigned a victory in baflo relievo, 
holding little torches in their hands, as they are reprefented by 
the ancients. On the top I placed the figure of a falamander, the 
king’s own emblem, with feveral other ornaments pleafing to the 
eye, and adapted to the nature of the work, which was of the 
‘lonic order. 

‘ The fight of this model raifed the king’s fpirits, and diverted 
him from that difagreeable converfation in which be had been en- 

ged above two hours. Finding him in this good humour, I 
fhewed him two other models, which he little expected, for he 
imagined he had feen aa enough in the firft, This model 
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was above two cubits in fize; it reprefented a fountain.in the form 
of acomplete fquare, with fine fteps round it, which interfected 
each other; a thing almoft unexampted in any country whatever. 
In the midft of this fountain [I placed a folid piece, which rofe a 
little above its brim, and upon it I placed a ndked figure of a moft 
graceful fhape: this had a broken lance in its right hand, raifed 
aloft in the air, and the left it kept upon the handle of a {cymitar, 
the form of which was exceeding beautiful ; it refted upon the left 
foot, and held the right upon the creft of a helmet, the workman-’ 
fhip of which was the richeft and moft elegant that could be cons 
ceived: at the four fides of the fountain, I had defigned a high 
raifed figure, feated, with many pretty devices and ornaments to 
each. The king began to interrogate me about the fancy of this 
elegant work, telling me, that he had himfelf underftood my whole 
plan of the gate, without afking a fingle queition ; but as for my 
prefent defign, though it appeared to him exceeding beautiful, he 
could not fo much as form a conjecture concerning its meaning : 
he added, that he was very fure I had not done like fome foclith 
artifts, who though they produced works which had fome beauty 
and elegance in them, were notwithftanding void of fignification ; 
as I had had the good luck to pleafe his majefty by my performance, 
I prepared to give him a fecond pleafure by my explanation of it, 
which was couched in the following words: May it pleafe your 
majeity, this little work was defigned in {mall meafure, but when 
it is carried into execution, there will be the fame fymmetry and 
exactnefs in great, as in miniature. That figure in the middle is 
of -fifty-four feet. WhenI fpoke thus, the king appeared to be 
greatly furprifed. Next, continued J, is reprefented the god 
Mars; thofe other four figures are made for the virtues, in which 
your majefty fo highly dehghts, and which you fo much favour. 
‘The figure upon the right hand is the emblem of fcience: obferve 
its fymbol ; that denotes philofophy with allits train of attendant 
virtues; that other fignifies the art of defigning, which comprizes 
{culpture, painting, and architecture. That next figure reprefents 
mufic, a proper companion for all the other fciences. That there 
which appears fo kind and courteous, is intended for liberality, 
fince without her aid none of thofe virtues or talents given us by 
the Almighty, can ever become confpicuous. The great ftatue in 
the middie reprefents your majefty, who are the Mars of this age, 
the only valiant prince in the world, a prince who exerts that va- 
Jour in fupporting and afferting the glory of hiscrown. Scarce had 
he the patience to hear me out, when he exclaimed aloud, I have 
at laft found a man after my own heart. He immediately fent for 
his treafurer, and ordered him to fupply me with whatever I re- 
quired, however great the expence. He then Gapped me on the 
fhoulder, and faid to mein French, mon ami, my friend, I do net 
know which pleafure is the greateft, that of a prince who meets 
with a man after his own heart, or that of the artift, who finds 
a prince that gives him all the encouragement neceflary to carr 
his great and fubJime ideas into execution. I made anfwer, that if 
i was the artift meant by his majefty, the happinefs was entirely on 
my fide. He anfwered laughing: Jet us then reckon it equal on 
both fides.’ 


The refentment of madame D’Eftampes, who is offended 
with the author for not taking notice of her in any of his de- 
figns, 
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figns, produces feveral difagreeable occurrences, that had al- 
moft proved fatal to his fortune; and he is at the fame time 
entangled in a troublefome law-fuit by a perfon whom he had 
turned out of his apartments at Piccol Nello, the houfe af- 
figned to him by the king. We-fhall extra& the defcription 
of the French courts of juftice, and the extraordinary method 
taken by Cellini to put an end to the fuit. 


‘ Juft at this very juncture the fecond perfon whom I had driven 
out of the precincts of my caftle, had commenced a law-fuit againft 
me at Paris, affirming that I had robbed him of feveral of his ef- 
feéts at the time that I had made him diflodge: this fuit occafioned 
me a great deal of trouble, and took up fo much of my time, that 
I was frequently upon the point of forming a defperate refolution 
to quit the kingdom. It is cuftomary in France to make the moft 
of a fuit which they commence with a foreigner, or with any other 
perfon who is not ufed to law-tranfactions; as foon as they have 
any advantage in the procefs, they find means to fell it to certain 
perfons, who make a trade of buying law-fuits. There is another 
villainous practice which is general with the Normans, I mean that 
of bearing falfe witnefs, fo that thofe who purchafe the fuit, im- 
mediately inftru& five or fix of thefe witnefles, as there happens to 
be occafion: by fuch means, if their adverfary cannot produce an 
equal number to contradict and deftroy their evidence, and hap- 
he to be ignorant of the cuftom of the country, he is fure to 

ave a decree againft him. Both thefe accidents having happened 
to me; I thought the proceeding highly difhonourable: I there- 
fore made my appearance in tie great hall of the Palais at Paris, 
in order to plead my own caufe; where I faw the king’s lieutenant 
for civil affairs, feated upon a grand tribunal. This man was tall, 
corpulent, and had a moft auftere countenance: on one fide he 
was furrounded with a multitude of people ; and on the other with 
numbers of attornies and counfellors, all ranged in order upon the 
right and left ; others came one by one, and feverally opened their 
caufes before the judge. I obferved that the counfellors who ftood 
on one fide, fometimes fpoke all together. To my great furprife 
this extraordinary magiftrate, with the true countenance of a Pluto, 
feemed by his attitude to liften now to one, now to another, and 
conftantly anfwered with the utmoft propriety : as I always took 
great pleafure in feeing and contemplating the efforts of genius; of 
what nature foever, this appeared to me fo wonderful, that I would 
not have mified feeing it for any confideration. As the hall was of 
a prodigious extent, and filled with a great multitude of perfons, 
particular care was taken that none fhould enter, but fuch as came 
about bufinefs; fo the door was kept locked, and the avenues were 
uarded by door-keepers: thefe men, in oppofing thofe who were 
for forcing in, made fometimes fuch a noife, that the judge repri- 
manded them very feverely. I ftooped down feveral times to ob- 
ferve what paffed ; the words which I heard the judge utter, upon 
feeing two gentlemen who wanted to hear the trial, and whom the 
porter was endeavouring to keep out, were thefe, Be quiet, be 
quiet, Satan, get hence, and leave off difturbing us: the terms in 
French were, paix, paix, Satan, allix paix. As I had by chis time 
thoroughly learnt the French language, upon hearing there words, 
I recolle€ted what Dante faid, when he with his matter Virgil entered 
the gates of hell: for Dante a Giotto the painter were together 
ns é@ 3 sa 
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in France, and vifited Paris with particular atténtion, where thé 
court of juftice may be confidered as hell. Hence it is that Dante, 
who was likewife perfect mafter of the French, made ufe of that ex- 
reffion ; and I have often been furprifed, that it was never under- 
ood in that fenfe; fo that J cannot help thinking, that the com- 
mentators on this author have often made him fay things which he 
never fo much as dreamed of, 

‘ To return to my fuit: I found that when there was no redrefs 
to be.expected from the law, Ihad recourfe to a long fword, which 
I had by me, for I was always particularly careful to be provided 
with good arms: the firft that I attacked was the perfon who com- 
menced that unjuft and vexatious fuit; and one day I gave him fo 
many wounds upon the legs and arms, taking care however not to 
kill him, that I deprived him of the ufe of both his legs. I then 
fell upon the other who had bought the caufe, and treated himin | 
fuch a manner, as quickly caufed a ftop to be put to the proceed- 
ings; for this and every other fuccefs, I returned thanks to the Su- 
preme Being, and began to conceive hopes that I fhould be for fome 
time unmoletted.” 

The author is afterwards engaged in fome ftrange domeftic 
occurrences, for the account of which we refer our readers to 
the work itfelf. Continuing to be perfecuted by the artifices 
of the unrelenting madame D’Eftampes, he fignifies to his 
majefty his defire of returning to Italy, and obtains permif- 
fion for that purpofe. He foon afterwards arrives at Florence, 
where many adventures ftill await him, and where he culti- 
yates his art with the higheft applaufe under the patronage of 
the grand duke of Tufcany. 

The life of this celebrated artift js, perhaps, the moft fin- 

ular that we meet with in hiftory, Befides the various fluc- 
tuations of fortune with which it is checquered, and a multi- 
plicity of adventures that often rival the extravagance of fic- 
tion, the eccentric character of the perfon is almoft unparal- 
leled among mankind. With a genius invincibly addiéted to 
an affiduous cultivation of the fine arts, Cellini pofleffed thofe 
qualities that impel to the moft turbulent fcenes of aétion. 

Though the viciflitudes in his life were moft frequently occa- 
fioned by the envy or refentment of others, they feem fome- 
times to have arifen from the natural violence of his own tem- 
per, which was too impetuous to brook the reitraints either of 
difcretion or referve. In no man were ever the virtues of the 
mind found to be blended with a higher degree of their op- 
polite imperfeflions. With an acute difcernment of truth, he 
difcovers an extravagant credulity. His piety, which appears 
to have been often fervent, was debafed by fuperftition, ful- 
lied by licentioufnefs, and ftill more notorioufly blemithed by 
the unbounded indulgence of a violent and vindictive difpofi- 
tion. In Cellini the meaneft prejudices of the vulgar were 
pnited with the fuperior fenfe of the philofopher. In fhort, 
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many of the qualities we admire, and many of thofe we dé 
fpife, were mingled in this extraordinary perfon, whofe un- 
accountable caft of mind, no lefs than his genius for the arts, 
will perpetuate his memory with all who are curions of con- 
templating the variety in human characters.—Befides that of 
Cellini, this work prefents us with the charaéters of feveral.of 
the moft eminent perfonages in the fixteenth century, which, 
though they fometimes appear to be heightened by the caprice 
of the author, are, in general, conformable to the Gefcription 
of cotemporary writers, and drawn in thofe familiar points of 
view, and amidft fuch a train of incidents, as not only difplay 
them in the ftrongeft light, but enhance the entertainment of 
the reader, An agreeable vein of farcaitic humour, with a 
fimplicity, yet ftrength of expreffion, are alfo obfervable in 
this work, which is faithfully tranflated. 





V. Travels into North America. By Peter Kalm, Profefor of 


Occonomy in the Univerfity of Aobo in Swedifh Finland, and 

Member of the Swedith Royal Academy of Sciences. Tranflated 

into Englith 4y John Reinhold Forfter, F..4.8, 8v0. 3 Vols. 
15s. fewed. Lownds, 


ry HOUGH it fhould ftill be queftioned whether the warmer 
climates are not moft favourable to the exertion of ge- 
nius and invention, it is certain, that thofe parts of literature 
which depend chiefly on induftry and applications may be 
cultivated with equal fuccefs in countries lying nearer to the 
North. We have feen, that even the frozen regions of Muf- 
covy have given no check to the progrefs of fcience under the 
patronage and encouragement of Peter the Great, and the 
prefent emprefs ; and the time will probably come when thofe 
countries which produced the Goths and Vandals, fhall dif- 
pute the palm of learning with the politeft nations of Europe. 
Already Sweden and Finland, that overwhelmed the earth with 
an inundation of barbarians, have obliged us with feveral im- 
provements in natural hiftory ; and the pofterity of thofe men 
who formerly marched fouthwards for the deftruétion of leara- 
ing, now travel into other countries, to-carry back that know- 
ledge which is fo eagerly defired in theirown, Egypt, Afia 
Minor, Paleftine, and China, have, in their turns, been vi- 
fited by natives of thofe northern regions, prompted by that 
generous ardour for the ftudy of nature, which was firft exe 
cited, and is yet kept alive by the celebrated Linnzus. 
The author of the prefent work was in the number of thofe 
who left the woods of Finland to go in fearch of foreign trea- 
D4 fures, 
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fures, and afterwards enriched the Memoirs of the Swedifh 
Academy with their obfervations. A propofal had been made 
to that fociety by baron Bielke, vice-prefident of the court of 
juttice in Finland, to fend a man of proper abilities into the 
northern parts of Iceland and Siberia, on purpofe to make ob- 
fervations upon the plants which grow in thofe regions, and 
to procure a collection of their feeds, It was imagined,: that 
as Sweden lies partly under the fame latitude, this fcheme 
might be highly conducive to the improvement of arts and 
{ciences, hufbandry, gardening, and manufaétures in that 
country. The defign, however, was altered, by the advice of 
Linnzus; and fome time afterwards it was refolved to fend 
profefior Kalm, as a botanical miffionary among the wild and 
unknown plants of North-America. The Royal Academy, 
with the two univerfities of Upfal and Abobo, contributed to 
defray the expences of his voyage, which was undertaken in 
the year 1747. He continued in America till February 1751, 
and during the interval made the obferyations which compofe 
thefe three volumes. 7 

Mr. Forfter informs us in the Preface, that his tranflation is 
not made from the original Swedifh, but from a former ver- 
fion in the German language. ‘This, however, having ‘been 
executed by two gentlemen, natives of Sweden, we need. not 
be afraid that the meaning of the original has been there mif- 
reprefented, or that Mr, Forfter’s tranilation is therefore the 
lefs authentic. 

The nature of that relation which fubfifts between Great 
Britain and her colonies, the ftrength of tho’e ties by which 
they are fo clofely connected, and the vaft advantages they 
mutually derive from each other, concur to render every cir- 
cumftance that relates to North America, highly interefting to 
every Briton; and on this account the work before us is well 
entitled to our attention. What difcoveries were made by Mr. 
Kalm had a relation chiefly to botany, and his obfervations 
contributed no doubt to perfeé& the fyitem of Linneus. Hav- 
ing defigned the work for the information of his own country, 
he may be excufed for inferting fometimes what to us appears 
trite and common ; from this confideration, that many things 
which are vulgarly known in England, were never fo much as 
heard of in Sweden. ‘The tranflator has judicioufly abridged 
fome, and omitted other parts of the original ; we could hear- 
tily with, however, that he had left out a good deal more. 
In giving a fpecimen of this work, we fhall endeavour to ex- 


trac’ fuch paflages as promife the ‘moft entertainment to our 
readers. 


Among 
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Among the various American plants defcribed by our au- 
thor, is the poifonous fumach, whofe qualities being very fur- 
prifing and extraordinary we fhall give Mr. Kalm’s defcrip- 


* A fpecies of Rhus, which was frequent in the marfhes here, was 
called the Poifon-tree by both Englifh and Swedes. Some of the 
former gave it the name of Swamp-fumach, and my countrymen 
gave it the fame name. Dr. Linneus, in his botanical works, calls 
it Rhus Vernix. Sp. pl. 1. 380. Flora Virgin. 45. ° An incifion be» 
ing made into the tree, a whitifh yellow juice, which has a naufeous 
{mell, comes out between the bark and the wood. This tree is not 
known for its goed qualities, but greatly fo for the effect of its 
poifon, which though it is noxious to fome people, yet does not in 
the leaft affeét others. And therefore one perfon can handle the 
tree as he pleafes, cut it, peel off its bark, rub it, or the wood upon 
his hands, fmell at it, {pread the juice upon his fkin, and make 
more experiments, with no inconvenience to himfelf; another per- 
fon on the contrary dares not meddle with the tree, while its wood 
is frefh, nor can he venture to touch a hand which has handled it, 
nor even to expofe himfelf to the fmoak of a fire which is made with 
this wood, without foon feeling its bad effe&ls; for the face, the 
hands, and frequently the whole body {wells exceflively, and is af- 
fefted with a very acute pain. Sometimes bladders or blifters arife 
in great plenty, and make the fick perfon look as if he was infected 
by a leprofy. In fome people the external thin fkin, or cuticle, 
peels off in a few days, as is the cafe when a perfon has {calded or 
burnt any part of his body. Nay, the nature of. fome perfons will 
not even allow them to approach the place where the tree grows, or 
to expofe themfelves to the wind, when it carries the effluvia or 
exhalations of this tree with it, without Jetting them feel the incon- 
venience of the fwelling, which I have juft now defcribed. Their 
eyes are fometimes fhut up for one, or two and more days together 
by the fwelling. I know two brothers, one of whom could without 
danger handle this tree in what manner he pleafed, whereas the 
other could not come near it without fwelling. A perfon fometimes 
does not know that he has touched this poifonous plant, or that he 
has been near it, before his face and hands fhews it by their fwell- 
ing. I have known old people who were more afraid of this tree 
than of a viper; and I was acquainted with a perfon who merely 
by the noxious exhalations of it was {welled to fuch a degree,’ that 
_he was as ftiff as a log of wood, and could only be turned about in 
fheets. 

‘ On relating in the winter of the vear 1750, the poifonous qua- 
lities of the fwamp-fumach to my Yungftroem, who attended me 
on my travels, he only laughed, and looked upon the whole as a 
fable, in which opinion he was confirmed-by his having often 
handled the tree the autumn before, cut many branches of ‘it, 
which he had carried for a good while in his hand in order to pre- 
ferve its feeds, and put many into the herbals, and all this, with- 
out feeling the leaft inconvenience. He would therefore, being a 
kind of philofopher in his own way, take nothing for granted of 
which he had no fufficient proofs, efpecially as he had his own exe 
perience in the fummer of the year'1749, to fupport the contrary 
opinion. But in the next fummer his fyitem of philofophy was over- 
turned. For his hands {welled and he felt a violent pain, and itch- 
ing in his eyes as {oon as he touched the tree, and this inconve- 
? : nience 
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nience not only attended him when he meddled with this kind of 
famach, but even when he had any thing to do with the Rhus ra- 
dicans, or that fpecies of fumach which climbs along thetrees, and 
is not by far fo poifonous as the former. By this adventure-he was 
fo convinced of the power of the poifon-tree, that I could not eafily 
fuade him to gather more feeds of it for me. But he not only 
elt the noxious effects of it in fummer when he was very hot, but 
even in winter when both he and the wood were cold. Hence it 
ars that though a perfon be Jecured againft the power of this 
poifon for fome time, yet that in length of time he may be affected 
with it as well as people of a weaker conftitution. 

‘ I have likewife tried experiments of every kind with the poifon- 
tree on myfelf. Ihave fpread its juice upon my hands, cut and 
broke its branches, peeled off its bark, ak cult my hands with 
st, {melt at it, carried pieces of it in my bare hands, and repeated 
all this frequently, without feeling the baneful effects fo commonly 
annexed to it; but I however once experienced that the poifon of 
the fumach was not entirely without effect upon me. On a hot 
day in fummer, asI was in fome degree of perfpiration, I cut a 
branch of the tree, and carried it in my hand for about half an 
hour together, and fmelt at it now and then.. I felt no effects from 
it, till in the evening. But next morning I awoke with a violent 
itching of my eye-lids, and the parts thereabouts, and this was fo 
painful, that I could hardly keep my hands from it. It ceafed af- 
ter I had wafhed my eyes fora while, with very cold water. But 
my eye lids were very {tiff allthat day. At night the itching re- 
turned, and in the morning as I awoke, I felt it as ill as the morn- 
ing before, and I. ufed the fame remedy againft it. However it 
continued almoft for a. whole week together, and my eyes were 
very red, and my eye-lids were with difficulty moved, during all 
that time. My pain ceafed entirely afterwards. About the fame 
time, I had fpread the juice of the tree very thick upon my hand, 
Three days after they occafioned blifters, which foon went off 
without affecting me much. I have not experienced any thing more 
of the effects of this plant, nor had I any defire fo todo. How- 
ever I found that it could not exert its power upon me, when I was 
not perfpiring. 

* Ihave never heard that the poifon of this fumach has been 
mortal ; but the pain ceafes after a few days duration. The na- 
tives formerly made their flutes of this tree, becaufe it has a great 
deal of pith. Some people afflured me, that a perfon fuffering from 
its noifome exhalations, would eafily recover by {preading a mix- 
ture of the wood burnt to charcoal, and hog’s lard, upon the {welled 
parts. Some afferted that they had really tried this remedy. In 
fome places this tree is rooted out on purpofe, that its poifon may 


not affect the workmen.’ 

Another plant peculiar to the weftern continent is the can- 
dleberry-tree, and as fome of our readers poffibly may not 
know that the inhabitants of America make ufe of vegetable 
torches, we have for their information fubjoined the following 


account. | 
. © There is a plant here, from the berries of which they makea 
kind of wax or tallow, and for that reafon the Swedes call it the 
Tallow fhrub. The Englifh call the fame tree the Candeliberry- 


tree, or Bayberry-bufh; and Dr, Linnzus gives it the name of 
; Myrica 
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Myrica cerifera. It grows abundantly on a wet foil, and it feems 
to thrive particularly well in the neighbourhood of the fea, nor have_. 
I ever found it high up in the country far from the fea, The ber- 
ries grow abundantly on the female fhrub, and look as if flower 
had been ftrewed upon them. They are gathered late in autumn, 
being ripe about that time, and are then thrown into a kéttle or 
pot full of boiling water ; by this means their fat melts out, floats 
at the top of the water and may be tkimmed off into a veflel; with 
the {kimming they go on till there is no tallow left. The tallow ag 
foon as it is congealed, looks like common tallow or wax, but has 
a dirty green be ae. itis for that reafon melted over again, and 
refined, by which means it acquires a fine and pretty tranfparent 
green colour: this tallow is dearer than common tallow, but 
cheaper than wax. In Philadelphia they pay a thilling Penfylvania 
currency, for a pound of this tallow; but a pound of common tal- 
low only came to half that -momey, and wax cofts as much again, 
From this tallow they make candles in many parts of this province, 
but they ufually mix fome common tallow with it. Candles of this 
kind, do not eafily bend, nor melt in fummer as common candles 
do; they burn better and flower, nor do they caufe any fmoak, 
but rather yieid an agreeable fmell, when they are extinguifhed. 
An old Swede of ninety-one years of age told me, that this fort of 
candjes had formerly been much in ufe with his country men. At 
prefent they do not make fo many candles of this kind, if they cam: 
get the tallow of animals; it being too troublefome to gather the 
berries. However thefe candles are made ufe of by poor people, 
who live in the neighbourhood of a place where the bufhes grow, 
and have not cattle enough to kill, in order to fupply them with a 
fufficient quantity of tallow. From the wax of tae candleberry tree 
they likewife make a foap here, which has an ogransiie fcent, and. 
is the beft for fhaving. This wax is likewife ufed by doétors and 
furgeons, who reckon it exceeding good for plafters upon wounds. 
A merchant of this town once fent a quantity of thefe candles to 
thofe American provinces which had Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
thinking he would be well paid, fince wax candles are made ufe of 
in the Roman Catholic churches; but the clergy would not take 
them.—In Carolina, they not only make candles out of the wax of 
the berries, but likewife fealing wax.’ 


The following political remark, made above twenty years 
ago, gave us fo favourable an idea of our author's ingenuity, and 
the juftice of it has been fo clearly demonftrated, that we ima~ 
gine none of our readers will be difpleafed to fee what was 
then the opinion of a foreigner, as it is now proved from ex- 
perience to have been fo well founded. After obferving that 
from the number and power of the Englifh, it would feem 
very eafy for them to obtain a fuperiority over the French in 
America, our traveller immediately adds, 

‘ It ishowever of great advantage to the crown of England, that 
the North American colonies are near a country, under the govern- 
ment of the French, like Canada. There is reafon to believe that 
the king never was earrieft in his attempts to expel the French from 
their poffeffions there; though it might have been done with little 
difficulty. For the Englith colonies in this part of the world have 
encreafed fo much in their number of inhabitants, and in Soa 

riches, 
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riches, that they almoft vie with Old England. Now in order to 
keep up the authority and trade of their mother country, and to 
anfwer feveral other purpofes, they are forbid to eftablifh new 
manufactures, which would turn to the difadvantage of the Britith 
commerce: they are not allowed to dig for any gold or filver, un- 
lefs they fend them to England immediately: they have, not.the 
liberty of trading to any parts that do not belong to the Britith 
dominions, excepting fome fettled places, and foreign traders are 
not allowed to fend their fhips to them. Thefe and fome other 
reftriétions, occafion the inhabitants of the Englifh colonies to grow 
lefs tender for their mother country. This coldnefs is kept up by 
the many foreigners, fuch as Germans, Dutch and French fettled 
here, and living among the Englifh, who commonly have no parti- 
cular attachment to Old England ; add to this likewife, that many 
people can never be contented with their poffeffions, though they 
be ever fo great, and will always be defirous of getting more, and 
of enjoying the pleafure which arifes frori changing; and their 
over great liberty, and their luxury often Jead them to licenti- 
oufnets. 

* I have been told by Englifhmen, and not only by fuch as were 
born in America, but even by fuch as came from Europe, that the 
Englith colonies in North America, in the fpace of thirty or fifty 
years, would be able to form a ftate by themfelves, entirely inde- 

ndent on Old England. But as the whole country which lies 
along the fea fhore, 1s unguarded, and on the land fide is harraffed 
by the French, in times of war, thefe dangerous neighbours are 
fufiicient to prevent the connection of the colonies with their mo- 
ther country from being quite broken off. The Englifh govern- 
ment has therefore fuficient reafon to confider the French in North 
America, as the beft means of keeping the colonies in their due 


fubmiffion.’ 


The American humming. bird, by the gaiety of its plumage 
and the fmallnefs of its fize, is juftly entitled to the admira- 
tion of thofe who furvey with pleafure that wonderful variety 
which is fo confpicuous in the works of nature. ‘This appears 
to be, as it were, a kind of dwarf amidit the other fpecies of 
birds ; and, indeed, the pigmies hardly fell more fhort of the 
human race in bulk, than it does of the other inhabitants of 
the air. Let us furvey this miniature piece of nature in our 


author’s defcription. 


« In fize it is not much bigger than a large humble bee, and is 
therefore the Jeaft of all birds, or it is much if there is a lefler 
fpecies in the world. Its plumage is moft beautifully coloured, 
moft of its feathers being green, fome grey, and others forming a 
fhining red ring round its neck: the tail glows, with fine feathers, 
changing from green into a brafs colour. Thefe birds come here 


in {pring about the time when it begins to grow very warm, and 
make their nefts in fummer, but towards auiumn they retreat again 
into the more fouthern countries of America. They fubfiit barely 
upon the neétar, or fweet juice of flowers contained in that part, 


which botanifts call the neétarium, and which they fuck up with 
their long bills. Of all the flowers, they like thole moft, which 
have a long tube, and I have obferved that they have fluttered 


chiefly about the Impatiens Noli tangere, and the Monarda with 
crimion 
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crimfon flowers. An inhabitant of the country is fure to have a 
number of thefe beautiful and agreeable little birds before his wins 
dow all the fummer long, if he takes care to plant a bed with all 
forts of fine flowers under them, It is indeed a diverting fpeétacle 
to fee thefe little active creatures flying about the flowers like’ bees, 
and fucking their juices with their long and narrow bills. The 
flowers of the above-mentioned Monarda grow verticillated, that 
is, at different diftances they furround the ftalk, as the flowers of 
our mint (Mentha) baftard hemp (Galeopfs) mother-wort (Leonu- 
rus) and dead-nettle (Lamium). It is therefore diverting to fee 
them putting their bills into every flower in the circle. As foon 
as they have fucked the juice of one flower, they flutter to the next. 
One that has not feen them would hardly believe in how fhorta 
{pace of time they have had their tongues in ail the flowers of a 
plant, which when large and with a long tube, the little bird by 
putting its head into them, looks asif it crept with half its body 
into them. 

‘ During their fucking the juice out of the flowers they never 
fettle on it, but flutter continually like bees, bend their feet backs 
wards, and move their wings fo quick, that they are en vifible. 
During this fluttering they make a humming like bees, or like that 
which is occafioned by the turning of a little wheel. After they 
have thus, without refting, fluttered for a while, they fly to a 
neighbouring tree or poft, and refume their vigour again. They 
then return to their humming and fucking. They are not very 
fhy, and I in company with feveral other people, have not been 
full two yards from the place where they fluttered about and 
fucked the flowers; and though we {poke and moved, yet they 
were no ways difturbed ; but on going towards them, they would 
fly off with the {wiftnefs of an arrow. When feveral of them were 
on the fame bed, there was always a violent combat between them, 
in meeting each other at the fame flower (for envy was likewife 
predominant amongft thefe little creatures) and they attacked 
with fuch impetuofity, that it would feem as if the ftrongeft would 
pierce its antagonift through and through, with its long bill. 
During the fight, they feem to ftand in the air, keeping themfelves 
up, by the incredibly fwift motion of their wings. When the win- 
dows towards the garden are open, they purfue each other into 
the rooms, fight.a little, and flutter away again. Sometimes they 
come to a flower which is withering, and has no more juice in it ; 
they then in a fit of anger pluck it off, and throw it on the ground, 
that it may not miflead them for the future. If a garden contains 
a great number of thefe little birds, they are feen to pluck off the 
flowers in fuch quantities, that the ground is quite covered with 
them, and it feems as if this proceeded from a motion of envy. 

‘ Commonly you bear no other found than their humming, but 
when they fly againft each other in the air, they make a chirping 
noife like a {parrow or chicken. I have fometimes walked with 
feveral other people in finall gardens, and thefe birds have on all 
fides fluttered about us, without appearing very fhy. Theyare fo 
{mall that one would eafily mage them for great humming-bees 
or butterflies, and their flight refembles that of the former, and is 
incredibly fwift. They have never been obferved to feed on infects 
or fruit; the nectar of flowers, feems therefore to be their only 
food. Several people have caught fome humming birdson account - 
of their fingular beauty, and have put them into cages, where 
they died for want of a proper food. However Mr, eeu 
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kept a couple of them for feveral weeks together, by feeding therm 
with water in which fugar had been diffolved, and Iam of opinion 
that it would not be difficult to keep them all winter in a hot- 
houle. 

‘ The humming bird always builds his neft in the middle of a 
branch of a tree, and it is fo {mall, that it cannot be feen from the 

round, but he who intends to fee it muft get up to the branch, 

or this reafon it is looked upon as a great rariety if a neft is acci- 
dentally found, efpecially as the trees.in fummer have fo thick a fo- 
liage. The neft is likewile the leaft of all; that which is in m 
poffeffion is quite round, and confifts in the infide of a browni 
and quite foft down, which feems,to have been colleéted from the 
leaves of the great mullein or Verbafcum Thapfus, which are often 
found covered with a foft wool of this colour, and the plant is 
plentiful here. The outfide. of the neft has a coating of green 
mofs, fuch as is common on old pales or enclofures and on trees; 
the inner diameter of the neft is hardly a geometrical inch at the 
top, and its depth half an inch. It is however known that the 
humming birds make their nefts likewife of fax, hemp, mof, hair, 
and other fuch foft materials; they are faid to lay two eggs, each 
of the fize of a pea.” 


A fpecies of frogs which Mr. Kalm defcribes are as remark- 


able for their enormous bulk as the humming-bird for its lit- 
tlenefs. 


* Bulfrogs are a large fpecies of frogs, which I had an opportu- 
nity of hearing and feeing to-day. As I was nding out, I heard a 
roaring before me; and I thought it was a bull in the bufhes, on 
the other fide of the dyke, though the found was rather more 
hoarfe than that of a bull. I was however afraid, that a bad gor- 
ing bull might be near me, though | did not fee him ; and I con- 
tinued to think fo till fome hours after, when I talked with fome 
Swedes about the bullfrogs, and, by their account, I immediately 
found that I had heard their voice ; for the Swedes told me, that 
there were numbers of them in the dyke. I afterwards hunted for 
them. Of all the frogs in this country, this is doubtlefs the great- 
eft. Iam told, that towards autumn, as foon as the air begins to 
grow a little cool, they hide themfelves under the mud, which lies 
at the bottom of ponds and ftagnant waters, and ly there torpid 
during winter. As foon as the weather grows mild, towards fum- 
mer, they begin to get out of -their holes, and croak. If the 
fpring, that 1s, if the mild weather, begins early, they appear 
about the end of March, old ftile; but if it happens late, they 
tarry under water till late in April. Their places of abode are 
ponds, and bogs with ftagnant water; they are never in any flow- 
ing water. When many of them croak together, they make an 
enormous noile. Their croak exactly refembles the roaring of an 
ox or bull, which is fomewhat hoarie. They croak fo loud, that 
two people talking by the fide of a pond cannot underftand each 
other. They croak all together; then ftop a little, and begin 
again. It feems as if they had a captain among them: for when 
' he begins to croak, all the others follow ; and when he ftops, the 
others are all filent.~ When this captain gives the fignal for ftop- 
ping, you hear a note like poop coming from him. In day-time 
they feldom make any great noife, unlefs the fky is covered. But 
the night is their croaking time; and, when all is calm, you — 
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hear them, though you are near a mile and a half off. ‘When 
croak, they commonly, are near the furface of the. water, under’ 
the bufhes, and have their heads out of the water. Therefore, by 
going flowly, one may get clofe yp to them before they g° away.. 
As foon a3 they are quite under water, they think themfelves fafe, 
though the water be very thallow. 

- € Sometimes they fit’at a good diftance from the pond ; but as 


foon as they fufpect any danger, they haften with great leaps intd 
u 


the water. They are very expert at hopping. A full-grown bull- 
frog fakes near three yards at one hop. I have often been told 
the following ftory ‘by the old Swedes, which happened here, at 
the fime when the Indians lived with the Swedes. It is well known, 
that théIndians are excellent runners; I have feen them, at go- 
vernor Johnfon’s equal the beft horfe in its fwifteft courfe, and al- 
moft pafs by it. ‘Therefore, in order to try how well the bull. 
frogs could feats, fome of the Swedes laid a wager with a young 
Indiah, that he could not overtake ,the frog, provided it had two 
leaps before hand. They carried a bull-frog, which they had 
caught in a pond, upon a field, and burnt his back-fide; the fi 
and the Indian, who endeavoured to be clofely up with the frog, 
had fuch an effect upon the animal, that it made its long ho 
acrofs the field, as fait as it could. The Indian began to purfue 
the frog with all his might at the proper time: the noifé he made 
in running frightened the poor frog ;, probably it was afraid of be- 
ing tortured with fire again, and therefore it redoubled its leaps, 
and by that means it reached the pond before the Indian could 
overtake it. 

‘ In fome years they are more numerous than in others: nobod 
could tell, whether the fnakes had ever ventured to. eat them, 
thouzh they eat all the leffer kind of frogs. The women are no 
friends to thefe frogs, becaufe they kill and eat young ducklings 
and goflings: fometimes they carry off chickens that come too nea¢ 
the ponds. I have not obferved that they bite when they are held 
in the hands, though they have little teeth ; when they are beaten, 
they cry out almoit like children. I was told that fome eat the 
thighs of the hind legs, and that they are very palatiblie.’ 


Our author relates fome extraordinary inftances of the furs 
prifing increafe of families in North-America, which ferving te 
account for the {peedy population of that vaft continent, we 
fhall here infert, with the caufes to which he afcribes it. 


‘ It does not feem difficult to find out the reafons, why the peo- 
ple multiply more here than in Europe. As foon as a perfon is old 
enough, he may marry in thefe provinces, without any fear of poe 
verty ; for there is fuch a tract of good ground yet uncultivated, 
that a new-married man can, without difficulty, get a fpot of 
ground, where he may fufficiently fubfift with his wife and children. 
‘The taxes are very low, and he need not be under any concern on 
their account. The liberties he enjoys are fo great, that he confi- 
ders himfelf asa prince in his poffeffions, I fhall here demonftrate 
by fome ‘plain examples, what effect fuch a conftitution is capa- 
ble of. — : ' 

‘ In the year 1732, January the 24th, died at Ipfwich, in New- 
ee Mrs. Sarah Tuthil, a widow, aged eighty-fix years, She 
had brought fixteen children into the world; and from feven of 
them only, fhe had feen one hundred and feventy-feven grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 
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* In the year 1739, May the 30th, the children, grand and great-- 
randchildren, of Mr. Richard Buttington, in the parifh of Chefter,, 
in Penfylvania, were afflembled in his houfe ; and they made toge- 
ther one hundred and fifteen perfons. The parent of thefe chil- 
dren, Richard Buttihgton, who was born in England, was then 
éntering into his eighty-fifth year : and was at that time quite freth, 
active, and fenfible. His eldeft fon, then fixty years old, was the 
firft Englifhman born in Penfylvania. 

‘ In the year 1742, onthe 8th of January, died at Trenton, in 
New Jerfey, Mrs. Sarah Furman, a widow, aged ninety-feven years. 
She was born in New England; and left five children, fixty-one 
grandchildren, one hundred and eighty-two great-grandchildren, 
and twelve great-great-grandchildren, who were all alive when the 
died. 

‘ In the year 1739, on the 28th of January, died at South King- 
fton, in New England, Mrs. Maria Hazard, a widow, in the hun- 
dredth year of her age. She was born in Rhode Ifland, and was a 

randmother of the then vice-governor of that ifland, Mr. George 
Repad, She could count altogether five hundred children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, and _ great-great-grandchildren, 
‘When the died, two hundred and five perfons of them were alive 5 
a grand-daughter of hers had already been grandmother near fif- 
teen years,” 

It would feem, indeed, as Mr. Kalm obferves, that poverty 
were no obftacle to marriage in that country, where the man 
is not puzzled to find fubfittence for his wife and family, who 
had not wherewithal to pay the clergyman for faying the nup- 
tial grace. 


‘ There is a great mixture of people of all forts in thefe colo- 
nies, partly of fuch as are lately come over from Europe, and 
artly of fuch as have not yet any fettled place of abode. Hence 
it frequently happens that when a clergyman has married fuch a 
couple, the bridegroom fays he has no money at prefent, but would 
pay the fee at the firft opportunity: however he goes off with \his 
wife, and the clergyman never gets his due. This proceeding has 
iven occafion to a cuftom which is now common in Maryland. 
hen the clergyman marries a very poor couple, he breaks off in 
the middle of the Liturgy, and cries out, Where is my fee? The 
man muft then give the money, and the clergyman proceeds; but 
if the bridegroom has no money, the clergyman defers the mar- 
riage till another time, when the man is better provided.’ 


The following cuftom either never got footing in Europes 
or has been long difufed. Weare glad, however, to be in- 
formed, that fo much generofity is ftill to be found among 
men beyond the Atlantic, as renders it no uncommon thing 
for. them to marry a woman without any other fortune than 
her bare fhiit. 


‘ There is a very peculiar diverting cuftom here, in regard to 
marrying. When a man dies, and leaves his widow in great po- 
verty, or fo that fhe cannot pay all the debts with what little the 
has left, and that, notwithftanding all that, there is a perfon who 
will marry her, fhe mutt be married in no other habit than her 


fhift. By that means, the leaves to the creditors of her — 
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hufdand her cloaths, and every thing which they find in the houfé. 
But the is not obliged to pay them any thimg more, becaufe thé 
thas left them all the was worth, even her cloatls, keeping only a 
thift to cover her, which the laws of the country camiot reéfule her. 
As foon as fhe is married, and no longer belongs to the deceafed 
hufband, fhe puts on the cloaths which the fecond has given Her. 
The Swedifi clergymen here have often been obliged to marry 4 
woman in a drefs which is fo little expenfive; and fo light. is 
appears from the regifters kept in the churches, and from the ac- 
counts given by the clergymen themfelves. I have likewife oftei 
feen accounts of fuch marriages im the Englifh Gazettes, which aré 

rinted in thefe colonies ; and I particularly remember the follow- 
ing relation: A woman went, with no other drefs thaw her hhift, 
out of the houfe of her deceafed hufband to that of her bridegrootiy 
who met her half way with fine new cloaths, and faid, before all 
who were prefent, that he lent them to his bride; and put themi 
on her with his own hands. It feems, he faid that he lent thé 
cloaths, left, if he had faid he gave them, the creditors of the firft 
hufband thould conié, and take them from her}; pretending, that 
the was looked upon as the reliét of her firft hufband, before thé 
was married to the fecond.” _ 

The manifold advantages derived to mankind from the in- 
vention of arts, and the numberlefs conveniences for which wé 
ftand indebted to the induftry of former ages, can be no way 
fo clearly difcerned, as by an attentive furvey of a people en- 
tirely deftitute of them. Such were the Indians of Nortlt 
America before the Europeans landed upon that new world. 
. The intolerable pains and labour by which they accompliffied 
what is €xecuted with the greateft eafe by a little art, may 
{ufficiently convirice us of our happinefs in poffeffing it. The 
tools which were formerly in ufe among thofe favages, and the 
manner ih which they ernployed them, are particularly defcribed 
by our author, | . 

‘ Before the Europeans, under the diréction of Columbus, cane 
to the Weft-Indies, the favages or Indians (who lived there fincé 
times imuiemorial) were éntirely unacquainted with iron, which: 
appears very ftrange tous, as North America, almoft in every part 
of it, contains a number of iron mines. They were therefore ob- 
liged to fupply this want with fharp ftones, thells, claws of birds, 
and wild beafts, pieces of bones, and other things of that kind; 
whenever they intended to make hatchets, knives, and fuch liké 
inftruments. From hence it appears, that they muft. have led a 
very wretched-life. The-old Swedes who lived here, and had had 
an intercourfe with the Indians when they were young, and at a’ 
time when they wefe yet very numerous if thefe parts, could tell, 
a great many things concerning their manner of living. A€ this 
_time the people find accidentally, by ploughing and digging in 
the ground, feveral of the inftruments which the Indians emp 
before the Swedes and other Europeans had provided them with 
iron tools. For it is obfervable that the Indians at prefent make 
= of a other tools, than fuch as are made of iron cag other me- 
tals, and which they always get from the Europeans: But havi 
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had an opportunity of feeing, and partly collecting a great many © 
of the ancient Indian tools, I thall here defcribe them. 

* Their hatchets wete made of ftone. Their fhape is fimilar to 
that of the wedges with which we cleave our wood, about half a 
foot long, and broad in proportion ; they are made like a wedge, 
fharp at one end, but rather blunter than our wedges. As this 
hatchet muft be fixed on a handle, there was a notch made all 
round the thick end. To faften it, they fplit a ftick at one end, 
and put the ftone between it, fo that the two halves of the ftick 
come into the notches of the ftone; then they tied the two fplit 
ends togethes with a rope or fomething hke it, almoft in the fame 
way as finiths faften the inftrument with which they cut off iron, 
toa fplit ftick. Someof thefe ftone hatchets were not notched or 
furrowed at the upper end, and it feems they only held thofe in 
their hands in order to hew or ftrike with them, and did not make 
handles to them. Mott of the hatchets which I have feen, con- 
fifted of a hard rock-ftone: but fome were made of a fine, hard, | 
black, apyrous ftone. When the Indians intended to fell a thick 
ftrong tree, they could not make ufe of their hatchets, but for 
want of proper inftruments employed fire. They fet fire to a great 
quantity of wood at the roots of the tree, and made it fall by that 
means. But that the fire might not reach higher than they would 
have it, they faftened fome rags to a pole, dipped them into water, 
and kept continually wafhing the tree, a little above the fire. 
Whenever they intended to hollow out a thick tree for a canoe, 
they laid dry branches all along the ftem of the tree, as far as it 
mutt be hollowed out. They then put fire to thofe dry branches, 
and as foon as they were Garch, they. were replaced by others. 
Whilft thefe branches were burning, the Indians were very bufy 
with wet rags, and pouring water upon the tree, to prevent the 
fire from fpreading too far on the fides and at the ends, The 
tree being burnt hoHow as far as they found it fufficient, or as far 
as it could without damaging the canoe, they took the above de- 
fcribed ftone-hatchets, or fharp flints, and quartzes, or fharp fhells, 
and fcraped off the burnt part of the wood, and fmoothened the 
boats within. By this means they likewife gave it what fhape they 
pleafed. Inftead of cutting with a hatchet fuch a piece of wood as 
was neceflary for making a canoe, they likewife employed fire. A 
canoe was commonly between thirty and forty feet long. The 
chief ufe of their hatchets was, according te the unanimous ac- 
counts of all the Swedes, to make good fields for maize-planta~ 
tions; for if the ground where they intended to make a maize- 
field was covered with trees, they cut off the bark all round the 
trees with their hatchets, efpecially at thetime when they lofe their 
fap. By that means the tree became dry, and could not take any 
more nourifhment, and the leaves coukd no longer obftruct the rays 
of the fun from pafling. The fmaller trees were then pulled out 
by main force, and the ground was a little turned up with crooked 
or fharp branches. 

« Inftead of knives they were fatisfied with little fharp pieees of 
flint or quartz, or elfe fome other hard kind of a ftone, or with a 
fharp fhell, or with a piece of a bone which they had fharpened. 

« At the end of their arrows they faftened narrow angulated 
pieces of ftone: they made ufe of them, having no iron to make 
them fharp again, or a wood of fufficient hardnefs: thefe points 
Were commonly flints or quartzes, but fometimes likewife another 


kind of a ftone. Some employed the bones of animals or the = 
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ef birds and beafts. Some of thefe ancient harpoons are very 
blunt, and’ it ems that the Indians might kill birds and {mall 
quadrupeds with them; but whether they could enter deep into 
the body of a great beait or of a man, by the velocity which they 
get from the bow, I cannot afcertain; yet fome have been found 
very tharp and well made. | 

« They had ftone peities, about a foot long, and as thick as a 
man’sarm. They confit chiefly of a black fort of a ftone, and 
were formerly employed, by the Indians, for pounding maize, 
which has, fince times immemorial, been their chief and aimoft 
their only corn. They had neither wind-milis, water-miils, nor 
hand-mills,.to grind it, and did not fo much as know a mill, be- 
fore the Europeans came into the country. I have fpoken with 
old Frenchmen, in Canada, who told me, that the Indians had 
been aftonified beyond expreflion, when the French fet up the firft 
wind-mill, They came in numbers, even from the moft diftant 
parts, to view this wonder, and were not tired with fitting near it 
for feveral days together, in order fo obferve it; they were long of 
opinion that it was not driven by the wind, but by the fpirits who 
lived within it. They were partly under the fame aftonifhment 
when the firft water-mill was built. They formerly pounded all 
their corn or maize in hollow trees, with thé above-mentioned - 
peftles, made of ftone. Many Indians had only wooden pettles, 
The blackifh ftone, of which the hatchets and peftles are fometimes 
made, is very good for a grindftone, and therefore both the Englith 
and the Swedes employ the hatchets and peftles chiefly as grind 


ftones, at prefent, when they can get them,” 
' [ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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VI. The Hiftory of England » from the Ea-lieft Accounts to the Re- 
volution in 16838. By William Smith, M.D. Tao Vols, 
Sve. 125. Owen, 


T HIS hiftory is publifhed as an Appendix to the Treatife on 
Government, of which we gave an account in our laft 
Review, and its character may partly be anticipated from its 
connexion with that performance.. The high idea of monar- 
chical power, however, entertained by this author, has cer- 
tainly lefs influenced his narration than there was room to ex- 
peat. He feems in the prefent work. to have followed in ge- 
neral the authority of Mr. Hume, and that often fo impli- 
citly, as even to borrow entire paflages from that celebrated 
hiftorian, without any marks of quotation. Though this be 
a practice we do not think very creditable, yet the elegance of 
the parts felected may plead fome apology for the plagiarifin. 
Their Ofily bad effect is, that they make the work appear of 
an unequal texture, and faxm a very unfavourable contraft to 
that vulgarity of fentimeat and expreffion fo familiar to the 


author of this production. 
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The firft of thefe volumes is the leaft exceptionable part of 
the work ; but in the fecond, we meet with fome digreffions 
which muft afford a little employment to our cenfure. 

At entering on the hiftory of Charles II. the author has at- 
tempted to fhew by whom, and’ by what means, the ruin of 
the houfe of Stuart was effected ; which, he thinks, will not 
be unacceptable to the prefent illuftrious family on the throne, 
Whether his work will have the honour of being perufed by 
the royal family, we do not know; we believe it is a matter 
of very little confequence to their profperity; but fhould-it 
even be admitted into the royal library, we have the greateft 
reafon to expeé that it will be entirely diftegarded, from his 
majeity’s moderation and wifdom. The account of the rain 
of the Stuarts, as here reprefented, is either pregnant with no 
principle of political condu&, or with fuch as muft be rejected 
with indignation by a patriot.king ; we mean, the fuggefting 
of an invidious diftin@ion of his fubjeéts. ‘This author, in 
the fulnefs of his fagacity, proceeds fo far as to infinuate, for 
the prefervation of monarchy, the expediency of an exclufion 
of the Prefbyterians from all confidence, or fhare in the go- 
vernment. 


‘ If we trace the origin of all our calamities, fays he, we fhall 
find that they were begun, continued, and will, I hope, foon be 
. happily ended, by Diffenters, Enthufiafts, Republicans, and Deifts. 
‘The uneafy preflure that fticks at the confciences of that worthy 
foci¢éty is monarchy and epifcopacy; if they could make root and 
branch work with both, which they have been long labouring to 
do, that would be a glorious digeftion, and anarchy in church and 
ftate would be a delicious repaft. Prefbytery, fays one, js a ftate of 
tation, hatched in rebellion; the whole fcheme of it, adapted to 
thofe ends, totally inconiiftent with monarchy. It is the mother of all 
other fects, and is wonderfully prolific, and her pregnancy is of no 
{mall account in the atheiftical ftock of this age. Independency 
{prung out of it, as a luxuriant fucker, from the roots of a tree, 
Every preacher of that perfuafion defires only to be head of his own 
congregation, whereby the banner of toleration is fo much ad- 
vanced, that fome reckoned 140 feveral faétions and herefies, 
which foon {prung out of the womb of fruitful. prefbytery. 7 

‘ Whether, ever fince the firft rife of puritanifm, enthufiafm, or 
prefbytery, there has been reafon to truft diffenters in ftate or ec- 
clefiaftical matters, refpeéting the eftablifhed church, I fubmit to 
experience itfelf to declare. Whoever trufted them as. a party, 
though in indifferent matters, whom they did not deceive, or ra» 
ther deftroy ? And whenever did they prevail and not tyrannize, 
even beyond all that they ever complained was defigned or offered 
to them? It was for want of adverfariesin 41 or 42, after the 
bifhops were thrown down, having no other fubjeét to work upon, 
that they fell to praétife upon one another, and fplit into parties, 
almoit numerous enough to allow one for every day in the year, 
Sundays excepted; and every pasty fays to another, Stand by, Iam 
mere holy and worthy than you. ‘They exactly come up to the ac- 
count Jofephus gives of the Pharifees, lib.17. “ They = 
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themfelves upon, their legal righteoufnefs, and an oftentation of 
being holier than their neighbours ; an arrogant crafty fort of meny 
that in the pride and vanity of their hearts make no conf{cience 
of affronting kings, and trampling royal authority under their 
feet.” 
' © Certainly pride and ignorance, a couple of monfters of the cre- 
ation, flourifh amongft them in the greatelt perfection. They are 
a bufy, petulant, pofitive, illiterate, cunning, and defigning peo- 
ple, proof againf{ conviction, and irreclaimable by good ufage, 
One has not abilities to be of their party, who cannot {wallow ab- 
furdities, reconcile contradictions, beli¢ve impoffibilities, and ar- 
rive at a perfect knowledge in what is commonly called Bilhng/eate 
rhetoric. Itis no hardthip nor misfortune to them, that neither 
reafon, antiquity, nor fcripture affiftt them: they are refolved to 
be their own friends; and fince fathers, councils, and {criptures are 
all partial, they cando their work without them. They judge all 
mankind, for the {pace of fifteen hundred years, to have been 
dull, indigefted mafies of unthinking animals ; whereas, in truth 
and reality, they are the tubere terre, infipid or rather poifonous 
fungus, which {prung up by the fthowers of blood. They are all 
endowed with a new light, which comes from fome place, either 
from heaven or hell, no matter which: under the extacy of the 
beams of this new light, they are ravifhed with the opinion of their 
own faintfhip, and they indulge themfelves in all the {weet appetites 
of fenfual pride, affected fanctity, and fingularity of opinion; for 
without fome odd notion, or a revelation, as if dropt from St, 
Paul’s third heaven, they have no heart's eafe; and having the 
maggot turned into a butterfly, O how it flutters, and mutes its 
eggs upon every frefh colewort ! This kind of brain-fick religion is | 
no fooner born, but prefently, like Cadmus’s iffue, it falls to war 
under the banner of reformation, which is the fort {piritual; that 
palladium they muft_defend, and thereby promife to themfelves 
Jaurels and palms, which fhall cover and protect them fron/ all thé 
bruta fulmina, as they repute them, of the national church, think- 
ing themfelves above the jurifdiction of any ecclefiaflical court, her 
dominion being founded upon grace. 
¢ What will people, fraught with fuch barbarous doétrines, and 
big with fuch deftruétive difpofitions, ftick to do? for faction and fa- 


naticifm change men into monfters, whofe conduét is as far from 


primitive chriftianity and moderation, as heatheni{m is from chri- 
ftianity. They have declared an eternal war againft epifcopacy and 


‘monarchy; they are the town to be befieged, taken, and de- 


ftroyed ; and indeed they have been too fuccefsful in Scotland ; and 
here too they have fhewn their ugly teeth againft epifcopacy, tho* 
God hath hitherto kept the {narling curs from biting.’ 

Whatever antipathy this author profeffes againft the Prefby- 
terians, he feems juftly entitled to be of their party, upon the 
fuppofition that they are diftinguifhed by the qualifications he 
has mentioned, fuch as ignorance, petulance, the grofleft ab- 
furdity, &c. and it is none of the leaft of his endowments, that 
he has arrived at a perfeé&t knowledge of what he calls Billing /ga¢ 
rbetoric. 

To a prince of the abilities of his prefent illuftrious ma- 
jefty, no antidote is neceflary to prevent the maliguant = 
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of fuch pernicious and abfurd infinvations. But though on 
that account they be unworthy of any notice, they demand 
fome degree of attention, from the nature of the fubjeé, left 
our filence fhould be conftrued into an injurious concurrence 
of fentiment with this illiberal and prejudiced writer. 

If the Prefbyterians have declared an eternal war againft 
epifcopacy, we muft confefs, that it is no more than thofe of 
the epifcopal church have done againit prefbytery. Thefe two 
fects of Proteftants differ in feveral points from each other ; 
but without entertaining, we hope, on either fide, that hof- 
tile animofity unwarrantably alledged by this author, The 
other part of the affertion, that the Prefbyterians have de- 
clared war againft monarchy, is founded on the moft palpable 
falfehood. Every perfon of common fenfe or obfervation muft 
admit, that the Prefbyterians of the prefent age are as loyal 
fubjeéts to his majefty as any within his dominions; and had 
Dr. Smith perufed hiftory with greater attention, he would 
have found, that, in Scotland, where he alledges the deftruc- 
tive operations of prefbytery to have been moft fuccefsful, both 
the Revolution, and acceffion of the illuftrious houfe of Ha- 
nover were entirely effefted by that party. The Prefbyterians 
are only to be confidcred as enemies to abfolute monarchy, and 
the indefeafible right of kings, the favourite principles of this 
author’s irrational fyitem of government, and. for which we 
blufh to behold an advocate within the pale of the epifcopal 
church. 

The above inveétives of this author are no lefs falfe and ti- 
diculous, than the, fubfequent infinuations are violent and fan- 
guinary. He fays of the Prefbyterians, ‘ they are the town to 
be befieged, taken, and deftroyed.’ By whch we can under- 
ftana notiing elfe than that a perfecution of them ought to be 
immediately commenced. Benevolent and falutary . counfel, 
and worthy of proceeding from Dr, Smith ! © 

Before this author had 1ifen to the audacious affurance of 
‘prefenting his abfurd and indigefted notions to the cénfidera- 
tion of his fovereign, he ought to have ‘perufed the account af 
the perfecution in the reign of Charles I. of which, if he be 
not totally ignorant, he muft know, that it not only proved 
ineffe€tual, but was the moft impolitic meafure, relating to do- 
meftic affairs, adopted in the whole of that reign. An attempt 
at a perfecution for the fake of religion, abftra&ed from the 
inhumanity of the projeét, would have been an unpardonab!e 
error in government, fo far back as the reign of James ]. and 
would have argued in its abettors, a total inattention to the 
di&tates of political prudence. The almoft incredible feverities 


practifed at the Reformation, had fufficiently evinced the in- 
efh- 
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efficacy of perfecution for extinguifhing that ardour which in- 
fpires the human heart to oppofe every reftraint on religious 
jiberty. A writer, therefore, who can, in the prefent age, in- 
finuate the propriety of a perfecution, muft be utterly incapa- 
ble of extrating any ufeful obfervation from hiftory. 

The remarks of this author, which are neither deep nor 
joft, are drawn more from prejudice than reflexion, and be- 
tray not only a contemptible weaknefs of judgment, but a de- 
teftible depravity of heart. While he declaims -againft fana- 
ticifm with all the vehemence of his Billing gate rbeteric, he is 
evidently a€tuated by the impulfe of the wildeft religious extra- 
vagance; and nothing is more inconteftible, than that the ruin 
of the-houfe of Stuart was, in part, the confequence of thofe 
very principles  \ich he would infinuate to-+his prefent majelty 
to be the foundeft maxims of government. 

We afterwards meet with an equally intemperate digreffion 
on the prefent ftate of the nation, where the author loads the 
members of government with charges of the greateft corrup- 
tion, and concludes, in a trope of his Billing fgate rbetoric, with 
the moft horrible execrations againft thefe who are the caufe 
ef public calamity. 

He has added to his work an Appendix, in which he attempts 
to refute fome affertions in Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory of Scot- 
land, concerning the antiquity of Prefbytery. But leaving 
this point to be difcuffed by themfelves, if the dearned hifto- 
rian laft mentioned fhould condefcend to enter the lifts with fuch 
gn antagonift, we fhall only obferve, that one of -the doétrines 
here objected to the Prefbyterians, is their teaching the people 
to keep the Lord’s day too ftriétly, or, as he calls it, to ju- 
daize the Sunday. This, perhaps, is a praétice, which, if we 
confider the reftraint it impofes on public licentioufnefs and in- 
decency, deferves rather juftification than cenfure. It is, in- 
deed, an infringement of the injun@ions in the Book of Sports, 
which, with many other arbitrary mandates, is poffibly much 
approved of:by this author. Befides, who knows but the 
Doétor has once been a member of the refpe&able fraternity 
who have a shree balfpenny tofs up in St. James’s Park on Sunday, 
to afford them an ox-cheek at St. Giles’s? 

The prefent is, we think, the fourth produ&ion which we 
have reviewed belonging to this author, and we heartily with 
it may be the laft, both for the fake of the public and our- 
felves. His Treatife on Nervous Diforders fo much excited 
our fpleen, that we remained hipt for a confiderable time af- 
ter reading it; till out he came with that on Education, swhere- 
in be ferioufly maintained, that it was uncertain which end of 
us was intended by nature to be uppermoft.. We.mutt con- 
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fefs, that-the involuntary motion into which dur lungs: were 
thrown by this new doétrine, greatly contributed to -diflipate 
our former complaint: but we groaned all laft month under 
his intolerable Syftem of Government, and we are this mo- 
ment fhuddering at the thought of fome hozxrible tranfactions 
attempted to be revived in his hiftory. We hope, however, 
that he has at length entirely finifhed his courfe, as an-author, 
er, that if ever he pefters us with any thing more, it will be 4 
full recantation of his principles. 





VII. Elements of the Hiftory of England, from the Invafion of the 
_ Romans ¢o the Reign of George tl. Tranflated from the French, 
of Abbé Milot, By Mrs. Brooke. Vol. Hl. IV,  12mo, 


5%, Dodfley. 


HE immenfe extent of the fubje&ts of our bnowleiige, and 
the narrow limits of human life, oblige us to reduce what 
deferves to be known within a compafs which does not-require 
us to beftow more time upon it, than we can conveniently af- 
ford. Few branches of learning are of more importance to 
an Englifhman than the hiflory of his own country; yet every 
ene is not always difpofed to read folios. Younger minds 
ynuft be furnithed with introduétory principles and elementary 
lights. And they who have ftudied the hiftory of England,. 
or, at leaft, have read fome voluminous compilations on that 
fabje&, will frequently want to recal to their minds fome of 
the moft important events, and little fugitive circumftances, 
which the memory cannot always retain. In this view, the 
hiltory before us will be of eminent fervice. It is fufficiently 
eoncife, yet does not exhibit a mere chronological detail of 
facts, a dry uninterefting relation of battles and fieges; but a 
lively reprefentation of the moft important occurrences in the 
annals of this nation. 

. In.our, Review for May, we have given fome account of the 
two preceding volumes of this hiftory, and our fentiments of 
its merit. In this article, we thall only Jay before our readers 
two or three extraéts, which will be fufficient to give them a 
juft idea of the file and manner of our hiftorian.. The ground- 
work’ and materials of his performance are well known; it is 
therefore unneceflary to take particular notice of the fads it 
contains. 

Speaking of Oliver’s chara&er, he a himéelf in this 
mOapner. 

~§ This extraordinary man, born-to a narrow fortune, though of 
a good family, unable to make any progrefs in the fciences, liber- 


tine in ‘his youths bigoted and fanatical after haying pafled ) 
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ral yearsin debauchery, reduced by neceffity to take a farm for his 
fubfiftence, had been unknown till the age.of forty-four, when he 
was chofen member for the town of Cambridge. _ His courage and 
military talents, joined to ah unbridled fury again& the royat 
caufe, were the foundations of his reputation and fortune. The 
art of governing the minds of others, of making their prejudices 
ferve his own views, of deceiving fome, inflaming others, and of 
putting in motion, with as much force as addrefs, all the iprings 
of religion and enthufiafm, raifed him in a thort time to the heig 
of greatnefs. He was far from being eloquent;.a quality fo ne- 
collier, one would have fuppofed, to the part which we have feen 
him aét with fo much fuccefs. His difcourfes are infipid, confufed, 
unintelligible, empty, and often abfurd, But he poffeffed, in a 
fupreme degree, the knowledge of mankind; and his genius fur- 
withed him with the means of making them the inftruments or the 
victims of his pafions. We may, I think, fay with Father Orleans, 
that he was lefs a fortunate madman, than a dextrous villain; we 
ought alfo to confefs, that he wanted only virtue to be ane of the 
greateft men the world ever produced.’ 


This fketch of the proteétor’s charaéter is well drawn, M. 
Milot concludes the hiftory of the commonwealth, with a 
general view of the manners, literature, finances, troops, and 
commerce of that age. What he fays of the fanatics, and 
of the moft eminent writers is as follows. 


‘ We have feen fanaticifm light up flames which confumed the 
ftate. Thijs epidemic fcourge ravaged the three kingdoms.. Eng- 
Jand efpecially fwarmed with feéts, infatuated with their reveries, 
and determined to keep no meafures in fupport of their ridiculous 
errors. The Republicans were the more formidable, as their re- 
ligious principles inculcated an extreme feverity of manners. _No- 
thing contributed more perhaps to their truumphs over the Cava- 
liers, who were generally men of pleafure, either from their birth 
and fortune, or becaufe their morality yielded to the general mode 
of living amongf their friends; and their hatred to the Puritans 
pofibly made them glory in acting in oppofition to their rigid 
snaxims. ‘* Your friends, the Cavaliers,” faid a Parliamentarian. 
to a Royalift, ‘‘ are very diffolute and debauched,” “ Yes,” re- 
plied the Royalift, *‘ they have the infirmities of men: but your 
Friends, the Round-heads, have the vices of devils; tyranny, re- 
bellion, and fpiritual pride.” The Puritans carried their rigid 
zeal even tothe prohibiting of horfe.races, cock-fighting, and bear< 
baiting, only as they were pleafures. an 

‘ The celebrated fe& of Quakers ought to be diftinguifhed in the 
croud. George Fox, a fhoe-maker, was the founder. Though 
enthufiafts in the higheft degree, yet, having renounced the ufe of 
arms, they never played any confpicuous part on the theatre of 
the world. The formsof civility appeared to them a fublunary re- 
finement, unworthy of Chriftianity. They ufed no expreffions to 
others but shee and theu, faluted nobody, and gave no title but thag 
of friend, even to perfons of the higheft mort 9 Their drefs wag 
confonant to their manners; they not only rejeéted all fuperfluoug 
grnaments, but even plaits, and buttons, which they judged un- 
neceflary. To follow the Scripture literally, was their fyftem of 
religion. An oath, even in a court of judicature, appeared tq 
them a blafphemy., They admitted neither of facraments nor ce- 

. j remonies, 
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Temonies, neither churches nor priefthood. Every individual pre- 
tended to in‘piration, and prepared for the reception of the Holy 
Ghoft. From hence thofe convulfive tremblings, which procured 
them the name of Quakers. Thefe fanatics fometimes broke inta 
the churches, interrupted divine fervice, and infulted the minifters. 
Condemned to be whipped, to be fet ‘in the pillory, thefe fuffer- 
ings were regarded as triumphs; and their magnanimity and pa- 
tience appeared fupernatural in the eyes of the people. Some of 
them attempted to faft forty days, in imitation of Jefus Chrift. 
This folly coft one of them his life. If ftruck on one cheek, a 
Quaker immediately turned the other. In fhort, by carrying every 
duty to excefs, they expofed even their virtues to ridicule. How 
could the Gofpel, fo calculated to infpire all the focial virtues, ferve 
as a pretext to fo many fools, and Junatics, to break all the ties of 
fociety ? Such is the weaknefs of the human mind ! by attempting 
to go out of the general road traced out by the Author of reafon, 
it wanders in obfeure and rugged paths, where man is no longer 
acquainted with himéelf, or his own nature. 

‘ Thefe various follies contributed greatly to sry wd Deifts, a 
fet of daring {pirits, who, attributing to religion the ab{urdities of 
fanaticifm, fubitituted to them thofe of incredulity. Croniwell 
called them Pagans, though, like them, he laughed at all the fec- 
taries. Philofophy was at that time too little cultivated, to fuffer 
us to believe it the parent of Deifm. Hobbes, however, rendered 
bimfelf famous, by productions equally contrary to morals and 
Chriftianity. He defpifed learning; and faid often, “ that if he 
had read as much as other men of letters, he fhould have been as 
ignorant as they were.” Man, according to him, is wicked by na- 
ture; a principle which does not do much honour to this philofo- 
pher. He is aiforeproached with having favoured tyranny. Har- 
vey acquired true glory by difcovering the circulation of the blood, 
regarded till that time as a chimera, or at leaft as a fact extremely 
doubtful. But the moft illuftrious genius of England was Milton. 
A miferable declaimer when he wrote for the regicides, he rifes, in 
his Paradife Loft, to the higheft degree of the fublime. ‘The engr- 
mous defects of this poem cannot eclipfe its beauties. What is 
mott aftonifhing is, that the author compofed it under the weight 
of misfortune, poor, blind, defpifed: and, that a work which has 
fince been read with fuch admiration in England, thould have re- 
mained fo many years unknown in a bookleller’s thop.” 


Our author’s account of the learned men, who ffourithed 
about this time, is fhort and defeétive, The fame age pro- 
duced Waller, Cowley, Denham, Harrington, Uther, Mar- 
i vel, and other excellent writers, which the tranflator has men- 
t tioned in her notes. 
| The laft-paflage, which we fhall extra& from our hiftorian, 
| 3s, his account of the Rye-houfe-plot, aud the trials and exe- 
i cutions of lord Ruffel, and the famous Algernon Sidney. 
| ¢ Shaftefbury had already formed, in 5680 *, with the duke of 
Hf Monmouth, lord Ruffel, and fome other noblemen, the project of 


an infurrection, After the Oxford parliament was diflolved, 
Shaftefbury was imprifoned. He had the dexterity to efcape pu- 
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| | - * In the {pring of 1621. 
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nifhment ; the confpirators renewed their cabals, on occafion of the 
new fheriffs, who had been impofed.on the city by the court. They 
propofed to raife a great _ of the kingdom, and even to at 
the king’s guards. All their meafures were taken, the time fixed, 
and a manifefto drawn up to juftify the revolt. Some unforefeen 
delays difgufted Shaftefbury, and made him defpair of fuccefs. He 
retired into Holland, where he foon after died, worthy the execra- 
tion of every friend of order, peace, juftice, and probity. He had, 
however, as chancellor, given only juft and equitable decrees. * So 
difficult is it,” fays Mr. Hume, “ to find in hiftory a charaéter ei- 
ther wholly bad, or perfectly good; though the 1h pe of party 
make writers run frequently into the extremes both of panegyri¢ 
and of fatire !"" : | 

‘ The confpirators did not, however, drop their plan. A trai 
tor *, who was in their fecret, fortunately revealed. ibe plot. Mon. 
mouth concealed himfelf; the lords Ruffel, Grey, and Howard, 
were arrefted. The laft, a man divefted of every principle of ho- 
nor, purchafed his pardon by betraying his accomplices. On his 
depofition, they feized the ear! of Effex, the famous Algernon Sid- 
‘ney, and Hampden, grandfon to the republican, fo celebrated un- 
der thé late reigh, Three criminals of inferior rank were firft exe- 
cuted +t. Holding to the Jetter of the Englith laws, the mildeft 
known in refpe& to treafon, it was difficult to prove this crime 
againft the lords; According to the ftatute of Edward III. the two 
chief {pecies of treafon are, the compafling and intending the king’s 
‘death, and the aétual levying war againft him: and by the law of 
Mary, thofe crimes muft be proved by the concurring teftimony of 
two witnefles, to fome overt-act, ten ing to thofe purpofes. 
refinements of the lawyers had introduced a greater latitude in the 
definition, and rendered the proof moteeafy. It was by thefe re- 
finements, that Ruffel, the idol of the popular party, was con- 
demned. Too honeft a man to deny that be was engaged in the 

projeét of an infurreétion, he only infifted that he had entertained 
fo defign againft the life of the king. Monmouth having offered 
to fyrrender himfelf, if he thought this ftep would contribute to 
fave him, ‘“* It will be no advantage to me,” faid Ruffel, ** to have 
my friends die with me.” He rejected in the fame manner the offer 
made by lord Cayendifh of changing habits with him, in order to 
facilitate his efcape {. A little before he was conducted to the {caf- 





« * One Keeling, a falter. 

«+ Walcot, Hone, and Roufe. 

‘ t Ruffel, during his trial, at his death, and in a more fevere 
teft of his fortitude than either, bis parting with his wife and infant 
children, and with his friend lord Cavendith, preferved the dignity 
of his rank and character. With a deep and noble filence; witha 
long and fixed look, in which refpeé& and affection, unmingled with 
adieea: were exprefled, lord and lady Ruffel parted for ever; he 
great in this lait a&t of his life, but the greater. His-eyes followed 
hers while fhe quitted the room: and, when he loft fight of her, 
turning to the clergyman who attended him, he faid, the bitter. 
nefs of death is riow pafied.” . 

‘ Ruffel -having, on his trial, afked leave of the court, that notes 
of the eviderice, for his ufe, might be taken by the hand of ano- 
ther; the aftorney-general, in order to prevent him from getting 


the aid of counfel, told him, he might ufe the hand of one of a 
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fcaffold, he wound up his watch, ‘* I have now done -with time,” 
faid he, “and muft henceforth think folely of eternity.” The 
inciple on which he acted was, that the kings of land are 
imited by the laws ; and that if the monarch paffed thofe bounds, 
the fubjects might lawfully take arms to bring him back to them. 
But he folemnly aflerted, that he had never been capable of en- 
ging in thofe dark defigns which terided to the affaffination of the 
vereign. Asto the reft, he preferred, as he told Burnet, a vio- 
Jent death to any other ; perfuaded that the whole confifted in be- 
ing expofed a few minutes to the eyes of the populace, and that one 
in his fituation had lefs to fuffer, than he fhould undergo in the 
drawing of atooth. He died without betraying the leaft weaknefs. a 
Thefe circumftances give an idea of the national character of the 
Englith *. 

* Algernon Sidney, fon to the earl of Leicefter, fucceeded Ruffel 
on the {caffold. His vaft genius, his unfhaken courage, his paffion 
for liberty, had occafioned his aéting a diftinguifhed part amongtt 
the republicans. He had oppofed the reftoration of the monarchy 
with as much ardor as the ufurpation of Cromwell. Howard be- 
ing the only witne(s againft him, they thought of an expedient to 
fupply this deficiency by producing the papers of the prifoner. 
Some difcourfes, in which he had pata his fentiments on the 
original contract, on the lawfulne(s of refifting tyrants, and on the 
advantages of republican government, were regarded as a fecond 
witnels, more than fufficient to his conviction. Sidney in vain re- 
prefented. that there was no other reafon for attributing thefe pa- 
pers to him befides a fimilitude of hand-writing; a proof never ad- 
mitted in England: that befides, they had never been publifhed, or 
even communicated to one fingle perfon; that they could not prove 
a recent con{piracy ; as it was evident, by the colour of the ink, 
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fervants in writing, if he pleafed, ** I afk none,” anfwered the 
prifoner, “ but that of the lady who fits by me.” When the fpec- 
tators at thefe words turned their eyes, and beheld the daughter of 
the virtuous Southampton, rifing to affift her lord in this his utter- 
moft diftrefs, a thrill of ssiguill ran through the affembly. But 8 
when, in his defence, he faid, “* There can be no rebellion zow, 
as in former times, for there are zow no great men left in England ;” 
a pang of a different nature was felt by thofe who thought for the 
public. Dalrymple. 

* * Charles, by the advice of the duke, refufed 100,000 pounds, 
offered by the old earl of Bedford for his fon’s life: he felt not for 
an objeét far. more affeCting, the daughter of the virtuous Southamp- 
ton motionlefs at his feet. 

¢ The execution was performed, not on Tower-hill, the common 

lace of execution for-men of. high rank, but in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, in order that the citizens might be humbled by the fpec- 
tacle of their once triumphant leader, carried in hiscoach, to death, 
through the city: a device, which like moft others of the kind, 

roduced an effeé&t contrary to what was intended ; the multitude 
imagined they beheld Virtue and Liberty fitting by his fide. In 

affing, he looked towards Southampton Houfe; the tear ftarted 
| into hiseye; but he inftantly wiped it away. 

; ¢ Honour and Friendthip attended him to the grave: lord Caven- 
: ith joined the hand of his eldeft fon in marriage to one of the 


| daughters of his deceafed friend, Dalrymple. : 
} 4 rH 
| 
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it muft have been many years fince they were written. Bein con- 
demned, notwithftanding the force of théfe arguments, he gloried 
in dying for the caufe in which -he had been from his infancy en 
gaged +. Wecannot doubt of his guilt, though his fentence was 
irregular; but we ought to pity this illuftrious man, who, in aree 
public, would have merited only praifes f.° 

_ By the notes which accompany this extraét, our readers will 
perceive, that the ingenious tranflator has improved her work, 
by many ufeful and judicious elucidations, 





VIII. 4 Gort Comment on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia, | By Wil- 
| liam Emerfon. 800. 3s, Noarfe. | 


IN Otwithitanding the principles held by many of the ancient 
philofophers, as Diagoras, Epicurus, Diogenes, Metro 
dorus, Crates, and others, were fo very trifling and ridiculous, 
as even occafioned Cicero to aver, that there is nothing in the 
world, how abfurd foever, but has been maintained. by one, 
ilofopher or other ; yet from thefe the learned men. in fuc- 


“@eeding ages eftablifhed upon the moft folid foundation the 


prima philofopbia, which firft gave birth to the Cartefian, and. 
at length, to the noble and juftly admired Newtonian philofoe. 
phy. A philofophy fo happily difcovered, fo clear and evi- 
dent, depending only upon one fingle and. obvious principle, 
namely, univer/al gravitation; and as that. great mathemati- 
cian, and exalted genius, Mr. Roger Cotes obferved, (muniti/~ 
Jimum prafidium adverfus atheorum impetus,) our beft defence, 
againft the efforts and affaults of atheifts, could not fail of. 
being readily embraced by the learned of every civilized na- 
tion throughout the whole earth. . | | 
_ The illuftrious author, Sir Haac, (then Mr. Newton) firft 
publifhed the Mathematical. Principles of Natural Philofophy, 
about the year 1687; fince that time, many eminent perfons 
have, by way of comment, obliged the mathematical world 
with elegant and very ufeful illuftrations of that. important. 





* + After Howard’s depofition was finifhed, Sidney was afked, 
what queftions he had to put to him? He turned from Howard, as 
front an objet unworthy to hold converfé with, or even to be’ 
looked upon, and anfwered, with an emphatical brevity, *‘ None 
to him.” But when he came to make his defence, he raifed a ftorm 
of indignation and contempt againft Howard, who had recejved. 
great obligations from him, as a wretch abandoned by God and 
man, profligate in his character, bankrupt in his fortune, and who. 
owed him a debt which he meant to extinguith by his death. 

‘ t Ue afcended the fcaffold with the look, and ftep, and éreé& 
pofture, of one who came to harangue, and to command, not- te* 
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work, Of thefe the more confiderable, with the date of their 
appearance, are, 1. A View of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Philofophy, 
by Dr. Pemberton, Lond. 1728. . 2. Philofophia Mathema- 
tice Newtonianz Illuftrate, Tomi duo, Auctore Pefro Domc- 
kio, Londifii, 1730. 3: Principia Iluftrata perpetuis Com- 
mentariis, Communi Studio. P. P.. Thom. Le Seur, & Fran. 
Jacquier, Getievz, 1739+ 4. Effai de Phyfique, par M. Muf- 
chenbroek, Tom. i. & ii. Leyden, 1739. 5. Excerpta quz- 
dam, Newtoni Principiis Philofophia Naturalis, cum Notis 
variorum. Edinburgiz, 1675. 
Mr. William Emerfon, the editor of this fhort, but not in« 
elegant Comment on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia, appears to 
have written it many years fince, at a time when our author was 
deeply engaged in purfuits of this nature; and being, as him- 
felf declares, frequently at a ftop, was obliged fo make calcu- 
lations here and there as he went on; and when ‘ I had done, 
(fays Mr. Emerfon) I fet them down as notes upon thefe 
places, wherein I only meddled with thefe places that appeared 
difficult to me. ‘Thefe notes colleéted together, are the fub- 
je& of the following Comment: and I have revifed the Were 
and added feveral things that feemed wanting; yet I beli 
there are fome things ftill behind, which are not fufficiently 
explained by any commentator, and efpecially fuch as are there 
laid down without their demonftrations.’ 
As we cannot without the accompaniment of the figures 
make fufficient extraéts whereby our reader’ may form a pro- 
per judgment of the merit of this performance, we {hall 
only take the liberty juft to point out a page or two 
wherein Mr. Emerfon feems, at leaft in our opinion, not to 
have paid due attention to the fenfe and meaning of that il- ) 
luftrious author, whofe work this Commentary is defigned to 
elucidate. At p. 53, Mr. Emerfon informs his readers, that, 
* the conclufions of the fcholium to propofition 22, book ii. 
of the Principia, are not true, and therefore, it muft be pre- 
fumed, that the author (Newton) meant them only to be nearly 
and not perfeétly true.’ Sir Ifaac’s words here alluded to, are 
“a thefe; ‘ if the gravity of the particles of a fluid be dimi- 
i nifhed in a triplicate ratio of the diftance from the center, 
and the reciprocals of the fquares of the diftances SA, 
SB, SC, &c. (See the figure to the 22d Propofition) namely, 


SA* SA* SA? 








be taken in an arithmetical progreffion, the 





SA SB* SC 
4 denfities AH, BI, CK, &c. will be in a geometrical pro- 
fl greffion. And if the gravity be diminifhed in a quadrupli- 


] if 
| Cate ratio of the diftances, and the reciprocal of the cubes of 
Pn the 
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SA* SA* S At ae, 

tlie diftances {as > ait: tat? &c.) be takeit in arith- 
meétical progreffion, the denfities AH, BI, CK, &c. will be 
in a geometrical progreffion. And fo in infinitum. Again, if 
the gravity of thé partitles of the fluid be the fame at all dif= 
tances, and the diftances be in arithmetical progreffion, the 
denfities will be in a geometrical progreffion, as Dr. Halley hag 
found ; all this is abfolutely true, and ftands in no need of the 
epithet nearly for correfion. <‘ If the gravity be as the dif- 
tance, and the fquares of the diftances be in arithmetical pro- 
greffion, the denfities will be in geometrical progreffion ; and 
fo in infinitum, ‘Thefe things will be fo, when the denfity of the 
fluid, condenfed by compreffion, is as the force of compreffion, 
or, which is the fame thing, when the fpace ‘poffefled by the 
fluid is‘reciprocally as this force. Mr. Emerfon likewife re- 
prefents the remaining part of the fcholium as ill-founded, 
where it is faid, ‘ Other laws of condenfation may be fup- 
pofed, as that the cube of the compreffing force, may be as. 
the biquadrate of the denfity ; or the triplicate ratio of the 
force the fame with the quadruplicate ratio of the denfity : in 
which cafe, if the gravity be reciprocally as the fquare of the 
diftance from the center, the denfity will be reciprocally as 
the cube of the diftance. Suppofe that the cube of the com- 
prefling force be as the quadrato-cube of the denfity, and if 
the gravity be reciprecally as the fquare of the diftance, the 
denfity will be reciprocally in a fefquiplicate ratio of the dif- 
tance. Suppofe the compreffing force to be in a duplicate ra- 
tio of the denfity, and the gravity reciprocally in a duplicate 
ratio of the diftance, and the denfity will be reciprocally as 
the diftance ; to.run over all thefe cafes that might be offered 
would be tedious.’ This is the fubftance of Newton’s theo- 
tems and {cholium relating to the compreffion of fluids, wherein 
we cannot perceive that Sir Ifaac Newton has made any mif- 
take; if Mr. Emerfon, by the force of his fuperior genius, can 
point out any fuch, he will greatly promote analyfis: but were 
we to hazard a conje@ure, we fhould apprehend that this gen- 
tleman has, by making a wrong interpretation of r, which he 
fubftitutes for the power of the denfity, or, at leaft, an inter- 
pretation which Newton no where fuppofes, fallen into the very | 
miftake which he afcribes to the author himfelf. 3 
Page 65, (Emerfon) ‘ In the Principia, p. 101, 102, after 
five oicillations, this certainly fhould be aftef ten ofcillations, 
as appears by the procefs of the calculation.’ Sir Ifaac defines 
a complete ofcillation to be the fum of the arches defcribed by 


the pendulum in its defcent and fubfequent afcent ; and there- 
2 . fore, 











a 


6, © © Ladlath’s Afronomical Obfervatiom, &e. 
fore, if thofe arches be equal, five complete ofcillations. Cofty 
tain ten'times the arch defcribed in the defcent ; this is evi- 
dent fromthe procefs of the calculation, by his (Newton) tak- 
ing +4; of the difference of the arches defcribed by the knot in 
the firft defcent, and laft afcent in the fifth ofcillation. 

The author of this commentary, after having clearly ex 
plained fome difficult paffages in Sir Ifaac’s inveftigations re- 
lating to the preceffion of the equinox, gives it as his opinions 
page 100, that thofe who have cenfured the author’s. demon, 
{trations as not firi€ily true, were not fufficient judges of the 
matter: among the number of thofe cavillers he ranges the 
late celebrated inveftigator of the nutation of the.earth’s axis. 
* He has, fays Mr. Emerfon, invented a fort of ‘motion; 
which he calls momentum, unknown to Sir Ifaac Newton or any. 
body elfe, and which differs from Sir Haac’s in the ratio of 
Boo000 to 925725. But I never before heard of any motion 
that was not made up of the quantity of matter and velocity.” 
..* Another frivolous obje@ion he makes, is about the mo- 
tion of a r'ng being different from that of the equator. And 
he tells us, that the motion (momentam) of a ting round its 
diameter is only half of what it would be, when revolving in 
its plane round the center, But it is more than half, for it is 
as 1 to —, as is demonftrated in Art. II. What he writes 


afterwards (though he fays it is evident) is not intelligible. 
But he concludes at laft in his way, that Sir Ifaac Newton has 
made the preceflion (by the fun’s force) to be but half of what 
it fhould be, And as fome he mentioris had made the whole 
propofition erroneous, he modeftly afcribes but two miffakes td 
Sir Maac in this one propofition. ‘ But I believe, that whoever 
reads the foregoing notes, will foon be convinced, ‘that his de- { 
monftrations are all right, and thatall thefe blunders they telt 
us of, are entirely of their own making, and muft be afcribed 
to themfelves only,’ 

\ ‘The remaining part of this work contains a defence of Sir 
Haac Newton againft the obje@ions that have been made to 
feveral parts of his Principia, Optics, and Chronology ; where- 
in’ our commentator has very happily fucceeded, and will, we 
doubt not, be perufed.with pleafure and fatisfaGion by the 
mathematical and philofophical reader. 
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IX. Affroncntical Obfervations made in St. John’s-College, Cam- 
bridge, in the Years 1767 and 1768, &c. By the Rev. Mr. 
Ludiam. 4%. os. Cadell, 

i! TH rev. Mr. Ludham has, in this ingertious performance, 


hot only obliged the world with a complete fet of the 
moft 
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moft important aftronomical obfervations, but likewife fabs 
joined to thefe a particular account of the managery, metliods 
of reétifying, &c. of fuch inftruments as are neceflary forthe 
determination of the latitude and longitude of the place, and 
other circamftances proper to be afcertained at the fitting up 
of a new obfervatory; ‘ all which, this learned author ob- 
ferves, may be of fervice to others on the like oécafion: an 
account of what has been adually done is, pethaps, more ufes 
ful than any precepts whatever.’ 

‘ After the account of the inftruments in the obfervatory 
(at St. John’s College in Cambridge, where the obfervations 
were made) there follows a defcription of fome others, not 
imaginary ones, but fuch as have been really made. It being 
too common a fault in the writers on praétical mechanics, in- 
ftead of realities, to give us reveries which never did, and, pers 
haps, never could exift. In many ioftruments there is required 
a particular fize and proportion of the parts, which yet éan 
be known only by experience ; fometimes the merit of an in- 
ftrument arifes from fome peculiar way of making it,.in which 
the parts can be formed with eaie, or put together with accu- 
racy ; the whole procefs muft then be related, as well as the 
fize of the parts noted down ; this has occafioned, the long ac- 
count of the tranfit inftrument made of tin, and the pendu- 
lum with a wooden rod :’ which account, in our opinion, is 
fo very fatisfatory, as to ftand in no need of apology for the 


length of it. 
* The properties of Hadley’s quadrant were demonftrated 


by the inventor, in a manner different from that which I have 
made ufe of. He has likewife given a method of correGting 
the errors that arife from not holding the inftrament precifely 
in the plane of the objeéts obferved; but as it is almoft.as 
eafy to hold the quadrant exafily in that plane as nearly fo, 
and the error itfelt is but fmall, this correftion is now gene- 
rally negleéted in practice. The errors arifing from the nears 
nefs of the obje&ts are in fome topographical cafes confider- 
able, and therefore, the rules for finding them are here laid 
down.’ 

To thefe ufeful and elegant inquiries, our author has fubs 
joined a defcription and conftrution of a tranfit - telefcope. 
Alfo of a telefcope made with feveral eye-glaffes. Several pro- 
blems of the {phere for reGifying the pofition of_the tranfit — 
telefcope by aftronomigal obfervations. Sona e curious problem; 
relating to pendulums, and their application to clocks; and, 
by way of Appengix, fome very weful tables of the difference 
between mean and fidereal time, communicated to the author 
by that eminent mathematician the right honourable lord 
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Charles Cavendifh ; wherein we alfo have a copy of a memo- 
rial prefented to the honourable the Commiffioners of the Board 
of Longitude relating to Mr. Harrifon’s time-piece ;  fetting 
forth, that * the perfons appointed to receive Mr. Harrifon’s 
difcovery were defirous, at their firft meeting, when the bufi- 
nefs of the day was over, to take the drawings and defcription 
away with them; that they might the better recollect what 
Mr. Harrifon had delivered, and be prepared for the next day’s 
explanation, This Mr. Harrifon refufed ; and therefore, at 
the fubfequent meetings, every one took what notes he thought 
proper, to affift his own memory. Many of thefe were mea- 
fures of parts exprefied in the drawings now to be publifhed ; 
other fhort defcriptions of fome parts, whofe conftruétion feem- 
ed difficult to be remedied, frequently in Mr. Harrifon’s own 
expreffions, and fuch as are not commonly uled by other work- 
men. Some, indeed, were fet down by common confent, and 
were intended as additions to the meafures given in the margin 
of his drawings. Thefe are fubjoined below; but for the 
reft, Mr. Ludlam hopes the board will not print, in his name, 
a few hafty memorandums, which he always thought much too 
trifling to be offered to them or the public, 
Pennywts. Gr, 
Weight of the balance rim with its 3 bars, © 28% 
balance wheel, with its pinions and arboro 8 
contrate wheel, with that carrying the 
feconds, — © 373 
main {pring, _- 23 18 
fecond fpring, 2 8 
third fpring, —- o 32 
Length of the main {pring 60 
fecond {pring sf Inches 
third fpring - 10 

The main {pring is poifed at the fufee in the ufual manner, 
by a weight of 3 oz. Troy, at the diftance of 7.2 inches. 

The third fpring (when at the mean ftate of force with 
Which it aés on the contrate wheel) is poifed by a weight of 
43 grains Troy, hung on the rim of the contrate wheel. 

The following theorems relating to the motion of a balance, 
Mr, Lodlam is of opinion, may ferve to explain fome paffages 
in Mr. Harrifon’s paper. 

Let a Balance be made to vibrate by the force of a [piral 
fpring aéting at right angles to one. of its radii, at a given 
diftance from the center. Let the force of the fpring be as 
its compreffion or expanfion; and let us negleé all the other 
matier in the balance, and confider only that which is con- 
fained in the rim,’ Let T be the time of one vibration, R 
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fhe radius of the balance, P its weight, B the abfolute force 
of the fpring -at a given tenfion; then will T-T be as RRP 


that is, the fquare of the time of one vibration will be as thé 
fquare of the radius and weight of the balance direétly, and 
abfolute force of the fprimp inverfely. Mathematicians will 
eafily deduce this from the fundamental laws of motion, men- 
‘tioned in the 38th Prop. of the firft beok of Newton’s Prin« 
cipia. 

Cor. 1. Hence the force of the balance fpring (the time 
of one vibration and weight of the balance being the fame) 
is as the fquare of the diameter of thé balance. 

Cor. 2. The ftrength of the balance-fpring (the diameter 
and weight of the balance being. the fame) is inverfely as the 
fquare of the time of one vibration. 

Cor. 3. The weight of the balance (the ftrength of the 
{pring, and time of a vibration being the fame): is inverfely as 
the fquare of its diameter, therefore, a large “balance vibrat- 
ing in the fame time with the fame {pring, will be much lighter 
than a fmall one. Hence, likewife, if a balance be made with 
two balls joined by a rod, (as in Mr. Harrifon’s firft and fe- 
cond machines) if the weights and diftances of thefe balls from 
their common center of mosion be unequal, but fuch that 
each feparately would vibrate in the fame time; then the cen- 
ter of gravity of thefe balls will not fall on their center of mo- 
tion, nor will they poife each other: for to make this equili- 
brium, P fhould be inverfely as R, whereas, if each vibrates 
in the fame time, P muit be inverfely as R R.’ 

Lattly, if we fuppofe the rim of the balance to be always 


of one breadth and thicknefs, formed conftantly of the fame 
3 


metal, fo that P fhall be as R,: then T T is as = and the 


firength of the fpring muft be as the cube of the diameter of 
the balance, that the time of a vibration may be the fame.’ 

Thefe conclufions, among many others, Mr..Harrifon in- 
veltigated (in all probability) by ftrength of parts only, with- 
out any affiftance from men or books; and as they are not to 
be found in the common traéts of philofophy, I thought it not 
improper to put them down here.’ 

Ia the fame judicious manner with thefe extras, are all the 
other parts of this ufeful work clearly explained ; we there-« 
fore recommend it to the perufal of mathematicians in gene- 
ral, and in particular to thofe happy few, whofe fortunes are 
adequate to the expence which neceflarily attends the mune 


of aftronomical obfervations, 
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¥. The Philofepber: in Three Converfations. Part Il]. Ded 
— ¢aated ta the Bifbop of Glocefter. Swe. 15. Gd, _ Becket, 


W E have already given an account of the twe precedifig 
parts of this Dialogue *. The company confifted ori- 
ginally of a philofopher, a whig, and a courtier: a clergy 
man of the eftablifhed church was joined to them in the fe- 
cond converfation, and now a Prefbyterian ‘minifter is alfo 
become a member of the fociety.. The prefent converfation 
turns wholly on affairs of the church, in which feveral al- 
terations are prop ‘fed by the philofopher. In particular, he. 
is of opinion, that creeds and articles have a periicious effe& 
on the morals; and that the Liturgy ought to be greatly re- 
formed, in order to produce a more warm and lively devotion. 
We fhall extra& a part of the converfation on thefe fubjeéts. 


' © Whig, ‘We thould be affifted in any fteps we chofe to take, by 
knowing more particularly what you would with to fee done. 

‘ Philofopher. Ihave hinted to you almoft every thing I would 
with to fee done. It is my fincere opinion, that the prefent form 
of the church would not be intirely changed, even for an apoftolic 
one, without gréat public injury ; at leaft without great difturbance 
and danger. If it could be done, it would not be defirable, be~ 
caufe it.would not agree and fuit with the other parts of the con- 
ftitution. I fhould therefore be for continuing the government of 
it by archbifhops, bifhops, &c. in the prefént form, to avoid in- 
novation, and to furnifh exercife for that fenfe of honor and that 
ambition which are fo ufeful in fuch a ftate as ours; fome regu- 
lations being made witb regard to refidence, pluralities, and liv- 
ings in commendam, But I fhould wifl to fee all thofe canons. 
and laws which are become obfolete through the public fenfe of 
their inexpediency, entirely repealed, and fpiritual courts confined 
in their cognizance to the manners of fpiritual men. Ido not 
mean that, even in the cafes of clergymen, they fhould interfere 
with the civil magiftrate in adjudging of civil right and wrong; 
but that the outward religion and general manners of ‘the clergy 
and their immediate dependants fhould be liable to information 
and cenfure in thofe courts ; an appeal lying to the common-law, 
or oe a court of equity, under any apprehenfions of unfair pro- 
ceedin 

‘ As for creeds, articles, and fubfcriptions, there ought to be 
none; for they can be of no fervice; and we know they may be of 
differvice. 

. © Cler. What; would you not require fubfcription to the 
{criptures ? 

‘ Phi. No: becaufe I cannot fee it would be of any ufe, and 
it might do harm. A man who is educated for the miniftry, and 
profeffes himéelf a chriftian by almoft every action of ‘his life, need 
not be put to {wear that he is one; anda man who does not af- 
ford this prefumption by his life, fhould not be admitted as a mi- 


nifter. a 

Silent wa 

® Vide Critical Review, Numb, 180. p. 63. ancd}Numb. 384 p. 385. 
* Clr. 
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‘* Cler; You open a way for Deifts and Atheifts, 
* Phi. Only for thofe of them who are rogues; who would rea- 
dily fubfcribe to any thing you could put Befurethem. But if the 
alteration I propofe would be thought too great, let the fubfcrip- 
tion be required only to chriftianity. The candidate, however, 
fhould not be admitted without fufficient proofs of his learnin 
general fobriety, and good behavior. In this manner I could wilt 
to fee provifion made for an honorable and ufeful clergy. By their 
means, and by the affiftance of all other ingenious and. igious 
men, I fhould hope to fee a liturgy which every rational chriftian 
of every opinion could join in with devotion and pleafure. The 
lan of it fhould be as general as poflible; that al men, at 
the fame time that they enquired with perfeé& f m, and dif. 
fered from each other on difficult and intricate fubjects, might 
bring together their affe&tions and join their hearts in focial de- 
votion.— The. objection to making it fo general is, that every 
who did not find it formed on his own particular fentiments, 
would fay, that the moft important pomts of religion were neg- 
le&ted. Any man who will ciffent for this reafon, I will venture to 
fay, that he fe'dom or never felt the power of focial devotion: I 
am apt to think, he cannot know what it is. Can a man be faid 
to worfhip God, who in his prayers feems to inftru& him in, or te 
inform him of his fyftematical principles ? Can he be faid to know. 
what focial devotion is, when he wifhes to bring things into it, fo- 
reign to its nature, and in order to avoid joining, with a fellow- 
chriftian who diflikes them in a duty which would open his heart 
to the higheft pleafures? Is this the way of preparing for heaven, 
where it is very poffible that there will be a variety of knowledge’ 
and fentiments ; but where Athanafians, Arians, Socinians will all 
join in one form of worfhip ?—Public devotion has nothing to do 
with the fentiments which diftinguifh particular feéts and parties 5 
nothing difputable can be introduced into it without impropriety 
as well as milchief; and thofe who compofe their prayers upon the 
principles of any fyftem, are deftitute of devotion as well as judg~ 
ment and talte. | 

‘ Courtier. 1 believe I fhould goto church, if I had fuch@ liturgy 
as you propofe to have. 

‘ Phi. So would almoft every man. I fhould think this muft 
have qccurred to thoufands in this eee 5 and how they can fit 
ftill and fee the churches gradually deferted, and not endeavor to 
remove the caufe, is to me aftonifhing! They complain of it as a 
fign of depravity, when they muft know, it is ag much a confe- 
quence of the increafe of ant alge 8 bah fay the tafte for plays, 
operas, &c. divert the attention of the people from every thing that 
is good I wonder they do not afk themfelves the queftion, What 
can a fenfible and improved people find to engage them ‘at plays ? 
I think they would be obliged to own, it is a rational and moral 
entertainment. Is it not a fhame to the friends of religion, that 
they fhould not find their account much better at church? Is it be- 
caule the ecciefiaftical revenues in any place are inferior to the pro- 
fits of a play-houfe, that fo little attention is paid to improvements 
fn the one, while fo much is in the other? Are the fubjeés-of en- 
tertainment of greater variety or greater importance, more in- 
terefting, more affecting in the latter than in the former? Every 
thing gives pleafure according to its excellence. Thisis a general 
truth ; though not to be aprlied to every particular inftance of hu- 
man conduct. No man prefers the lefferto the greater, or the bad 
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to the good, but when things are not fet before him to equal age 
vantage, and he is impofed upon. ‘Menin general.would aot pré- 
fer a play-houfe to a church, but that in the former the perfor- 
mance is fuited to the defign of his attendance, and in the latter it 
is not. I have never attended at an Oratorio of Mr. Handel's 
without having thefe thoughts on the fubje@ of public worhhip. 
I have feen every face perfectly ferious; and I would have ven- 
tured my life that almoft every heart was under the influence of a 
real though a very tranfieht devotion. I have feen at’ one timé 
pious forrow draw tears at another, 1 have feen joy fpread a chear- 
fulnefs through the houfe. What, I have faid to myfelf; would 
be the effeét of fuch an entertainment in the real férvice of reli- 
ion; the place a church; the. perfons officiating and performing 
nate to be religious and moral; and their views the improve- 
ment and pleafure of the human heart!’ Depend upon it, the 
great reafon, that the play-houfe is ‘attended, and the church for- 
faken, is this ;—the proprietors of the one have made it their bu- 
finefs to improve their entertainments as the tafte of men has im-. 
proved ; the fervice of the church continues as it was two hun- 
dred years ago. If the latter had been left as open to improve- 
ments as the former, and had given the fame encouragement to 
genius, in proportion to its wealth, there’ would have been no 
play-houfe which-could ‘have rivalled the church; and reiigion 
would have been the pleafure-as well as intereft of the people. In- 
ftead of that, it is aburden; or a fubjeé& of ridicule. Many of our 
people of fathion ‘never go to church, the fervice does not engage 
their attention or excite their devotion. ‘Our gentry and our mer- 
chants make Sunday a day of the loweft and molt tri ne recreation, 
Young people in general defert the church ; and the few good im- 
reflions they receive are at the play houfe. Hence, in a great mea- 
ure, the profligacy of that time of life ; and the melancholy profpe& 


it gives of the future ftate of things. : 
Whig. Come; I think you are too fevere ; efpecially on young 


people, . 
' * Phi. Too fevere, did you fay? If Ihad faid young men, I 
fhould-have been much ‘too’mild. I believe humam nature never 
pre mpi the degree of profligacy which may be juftly charged on 
1S ; er ee 3 "a.i8° a. oe 2 : ° 
6 oer. In which I think the ladies bear a capital part. 
‘ Phi. Iam not of that opinion.- They are ‘profligate to a de- 
ree‘that is aftonifhing compared to the manners of former times ; 
t they are only copying and at a diftance ‘what has been long fet . 
before them by the men: I am not vindicating their conduct. I 
think it infamous, and likely to be attended with fhocking con: 
fequences. But I attribute the ill-conduét of women to the ili- 
conduct of men. Te 3152 7 Fat fon 
' © Cour.’ Are there not women openly abandoned? Do they net 
invite and follicit men to wickednefs? : : ; 
‘ Phi. “Every woman is made‘abandoned by aman. There may 
be fome exc€ptions’; but they are fo few, that I darefay, Sir, you 
never heard of one. The unhappy wretches you hint at, abandon 
virtue, not from choice, but from defpair. Can you think that 
any woman would chufea lite of debauchery, or can enter on it with 
views of pleafure‘and ‘advantage? The cendition of a Negro in our 
plantations is happy:compared with that of a ftreet-walker in Lon- 
don. She is the inftrument of profit to an infernal bawd; or of 
what is called pleaiure to young men void of tafte moral prin- 
an ta "a [ , iro ,' ciples, 
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ciples, and religion.—But it is in. vain,totalk on this fubjeét when 
the fathion is againft us. The legiflature has difcouraged mars 
riage, the only remedy in this cafe; and, as I have already faid, we 
have 5ut little affiftance from religion—A young man cannot marry 
till he is gne and twenty, without the con{ent of his nts or g 
dians. This law has anfwered the end propofed by thofe wh 
firft formed it, in deterring fome heirs of great eftates from marry+ 
ing beneath them: it has done more, it has rendered moft young 
men indifpofed to marry at all. Te politic father connives at the 
irregularities of youth; among which is deceiving and ruining ag 
jnnocent girl: the harm is only a littl expence; perhaps breaki 
the hearts of her parents, and driving.ber. on the town :—all is w 
if the boy does not marry beneath him. Even the tradefman gio. 
ries in the influence which he has to prevent the marriage of hi 
fon till it is coyvenient. The {pruce young man may do atts 
deceit and villainy in his commerce with women; may fpend his 
money; and ryin his conftitution, fo long as he does not marry till 
fome event takes place which is to make him rich or great; though 
he can never be otherwife than contemptible and wretched. 5 
fhort, almof all morality, and therefore, almott all happinefs is 
Joft in the commerce of the fexes. The difhonefty and treachery 
of the feducer ought.to be felony, if he refufes ample fatis{action, 
The other evils would be remedied by a law oppofite in its teny 
dency to the marriage-aé&t; giving a child the power of marryin 
at any time ‘with or without confent; and ubliging the parent tb 
make a certain allowance for his fupport. They would be en- 
tirely removed, if by any means the credit and influence of re- 
ligion were reftored ; if its fervices were fuch as might be joined 
in by the moft fenSble; fuch as would engage the thoughtlefs; 
and afford entertainment and advantage to alithe people. 
¢ Cler. I mut confels that there is fomething very flattering, 
as well as probable iu what you fay of an improved and well-coa- 
duéted worfhip. But your pian I fear will not {uit the tafte of 
many of our governors." ’ 
We have attended to thefe Three Converfations with fatisfac- 


tion at the temperate and rational manner in which they are . 
conducted. The feveral perfons in the company have ‘main- 
tained a confiftency of charaGler, and even an uniformity cf 
fentiment to the laft. Though the philofopher might have 
affeéted to triumph on paper, in a converfion of the difputants 
to his own principles, he difcovers not only his candour, but 
knowledge of human nature, in leaving them to enjoy their 
original diverfity of opinion, which has always been the refult 
of every congrefs between oppofite feéts in religion, 





XI. The Circles of Gomer, or an Effay toward: an Invefligation 
and Introdu@ion of the Englith, as an Univerfal Language, upox 
the firft Principles of Speech, &c. By Row. Jones, Ey. 8va. 
5s. Crowder. , 

AS our author now candidly acknowledges that his four fir& 

Effays on the prefent fubje&, however exa& and accurate 
with regard to etymology, and other points, (which, though 
, | | Fe . they 
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they claim fome degree of attention, can. by no means bé 
deemed the moft important articles in a work of this nature) are 
cefelive with refpe& to any regular, fixed, or intelligible plan 
for an univerfal language, or a juft and proper appligation of 
them to ufeful and inftructive principles; we think it incum- 
bent upon us, in conformity to that truth and candour ta 
which every attempt for the: improvement of knowledge is en- 
titkd, to pronounce the prefent undertaking truly Jaudable 
and highly deferving of the public encouragement. The fub- 
je&s which our author treats of are, indeed, fo univerfally in- 
terefting to all mankind, and of a pature fo important and 
fublime, that a bare attempt to explain them would not have 
been without its merit, ix magnis voluiffe fat ef. 
The.judgment which we heve paffed above will, we doubt 
‘not, be confirmed by that of every candid and judicious reader ; 
for we have with the utmoft accuracy.and attention, examined 
our author’s fifth Eflay now before us, and are by it induced 
to look upon the reftoration, or recovery of the primitiwe and 
univerfal language, and original knowledge, as well as the 
difcovery of the true crigin of nations, to be by no means im- 
pratiicable undertakings, or vifionary fchemes of this writer, 
who, from his extraordinary application, and peculiar turn of 
genius in difquifttions of this nature, feems to be very capable 
of promoting the caufe.of learning and knowledge in general. 
We muft, however, confefs ourfelves unequal to the tafk of 
following him through fuch an immenfe labyrinth of erudition, 
nor can it be expe@ed, that the compafs of an article of our 
Review fhould comprehend a full exhibition of his inquiries. | 
It feems fomewhat remarkable, that our author fhould have 
called his treatife the Circles of Gomer; in all probability he 
gave it this title as containing a delineation of the Celtic lan- 
guage, Iciences, government, nations, and countries, or cit- 
cles, which he fuppofes to be the moft primitive and univer- 
fal. He has divided his Effay into three parts ; the firft con- 
tains general definitions of the univerfal primitive denomina- 
tions of places, which appear to be all appellatives, as well as 
of the firft models of the names of things, and of the feve- 
ral Englifh words that correfpond therewith, according to the 
firft principles of fpeech, and this part fully comprehends all 
that is original in any language, with fome explanations 
founded thereon, and taken from ancient authors, of the ori- 
gin, antiquities, laws, governments, and caftoms of nations ;‘the 
fecond part is an univer‘al EnglifhGrammar, conftructed on the 
firft rational and fundamental principles of fpeech ; and the third 
confifts of general remarks and illuftrations, relative to the 
Circles of Gomer.. But, notwithftanding this general divifion 
of 
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6f the work, the main {cope and chief tendency of the whole, 
feems to de the illuftrating and afcertaining the origin of lan- 
guages and nations, and the introduétion of an univerfal Eng- 
lith janguage on original principles, with which general. plan, 
the author has intermixed fome occafional explanations of the 
principles and conftru@ion of the primary language, and of 
the definitions of ideas, and of the objeAs of knowledge and 
opinion by theit names, which appear to have the fame arche- 
types in nature. | 

Though our author has in this, and his former Effays, given 
various fpecimens of his abilities for inveftigation by Janguages, 
we fhall at prefent chiefly confine our ftricttures to thofe two 
mott important branches of his inquiries, which relate to the 
origin of languages and nations, beginning with his etymolo- 
gical and ‘grammatical inveftigation. He very juftly, as well 
as accurately, defines the grammar of a particular language to 
be the art of writing and fpeaking it with propriety, accord- 
ing to its own fixed and eftablifhed rules, and an univerfal 
grammar to be the form and mode of expreffing our ideas 
properly, by fuch figns and founds ‘as correfpond with ideas 
and things as their natural archetypes. Thefe figns, and” 
founds, or names, as our author obferves, confift of certain 
lines, or chords, fprings, circles, femi-circles, furfaces, fides, 
divifions,: gr parts, which, as fymbols and articulate founds, 
defcribe and reprefent the elements and various parts 
of nature; he then gives their combinations into particles or 
fyllables of two letters; models of names of two particles or 
other letters, ‘with an elifion of the others, and the compofites, 
or more confiderable combinations of thefe into names, phrafes, 
and fentences. | 

He next proceeds to explain, fix, and afcertain the names, 
diitin@tion, and order of the letters of a general alphabet, the 
ufe and powers of the refle€ting confonants in a general 
fenfe, their original ufe in diftinguifhing fubftances, qualities, 
and aétions, and furnifhing mankind with means of giving 
names to things and ideas, as they fhould be conveyed accord- 
ing to their firft principles, and conftruction of fpeech, and 
the meaning of letters and particles, as they are the fymbols 
or figns, and founds articulate, and names of things according 
to their natural archetypes, which feem to be fully and ration- 
ally fupported by his definitions of the names of places and 
Englith words : but fince the limits we have prefcribed ourfelves 
will not admit of our here giving any extract fufficient to con- 
vey to the reader an adequate idea of them, we muft beg leave 
to refer to the woxk itfett. 
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After purfuiug his fubje& till it leads him to the explanation, 
of models, and names of a more complex nature, and making 
fome obfervations relative to the reftoration of the firft univer 
fal language, or the adopting of the Englith as fuch on ac- 
count of its fuperior excellencies, and fitnefs for the purpofe, 
by reafon of its being the moft complete and copious living 
tongue, as well as in confequence of the prefent flourifhing 
ftate of the arts and fciences ; our author proceeds to enlarge 
upon the principles and eonftruétion of the primary Janguage, 
which expreffed every thing by names, to propofe as the beft 
calculated for an univerfal tongue the following Englith gram- 
matical names and parts of fpeech, viz. articles, nouns, fub- 
ftantives, adjeétives, and participles, pronouns, verbs, fubftan- 
tive, active and paflive, adverbs, conjunétions, prepofiiions, 
and interjetions, which he explains and defines according te 
the rules of reafon as well as grammar, and fixes the fyntax 
apd conftruétion of an Englifh grammar agreeably to the fun- 
damental principles of the primary and univerfal language, 
As our atthor’s etymologies furnith us with the original and 
univerfal meaning of letters, fyllables, words, and namés of 
places, as well as the rules and conftru@ion of an univerfal 
one it feems probable, that a general language may be 
ramed, or rather reftored, upon his plan, if what he has al- 
ready propofed fhould not be received by the world, as fuch 
a difccvery. _ 

We come now to our author’s inquiry concerning the ori- 
gin of nations. In this important inveftigation, he has-found- 
ed his difcuffions, not only.upon the evidence of ancient au- 
thors, but likewife on the old names of places, nations, per- 
fons, and things, in fome of the various diftri€s of antient 
Celtica. By means of this difcovery, he proceeds to explain 
and point out the origin of feveral nations by their names, and 
the countries which they inhabited, and makes it appear, that 
the diftin€tion of nations firft arofe from their general divifion 
into circles and cantons, after tribes or clans had been form- 
ed by Gomer, or Mercury, Hercules, Orpheus, and other 
founders of ftates, or druids. 

With regard to the origin of the Englifh nation, he enlarges 
moft particularly upon the powerful clans of the Corirani, ‘the 
fpreading of the borders; and fubjoins a comparative vocabu- 
Jary of original and primitive names in their various dialeéts, 
as fpoken in Britain at the time of its invalion by the Romans, 
from. which ancient words, the Englifh, as fpoken at this day, 
feems to be derived. He then obferves, that the rife and ori- 
gin of nations have the fame order and progrefiion as the Roe 
man alphabet; and at the fame time takes notice of the cor- 
refpon- 
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sefpondence between the names of countries and mations, and 
the radical and derivative confonants according to their expla- 

“pation and etymology in the grammatical part of the Effay. - 

We have already exceeded the bounds which we had 
prefcribed ourfelves, and cannot, without running into a tedi- 
ous prolixity, lay before the reader fpecimens of our ,author’s 
manner of treating this part of .bis fubje&: let it fuffice to fay, 
that he feems to have fully proved, that moft nations, and ia 
particular every fpecies of Britons, were Aborigines, or what 
the antients called Indigenz, a race of men who took rife in 
the very foil they inhabited, and who, becaufe their. origia 
could be traced nd higher, were believed by the fuperftitious 
pagans to have fprung from the trunks of trees, 


Genfque virign truncis et duto robore nati, Vig. 


He, at the fame time, proves, that fome remains and vefe 
tiges of thefe feveral races and nations may be traced to this 
day, and are difcoverable by their names in all parts of anci- 
ent Celtica. He has, in fine, obliged us with many other ufé- 
ful ftriures on the Britifh antiquities, government, parliament, 
juries, tenures, the origin of knowlege, national divifions, and 
other interefting fubjefts, which we recommend to the ferious 
perufal of men of candour and learning. 


[From a learned Corre/pondent.} 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


DIVINIT Y. 
12. A Free and Candid Difquifition on Religicus Eftablifoments in 
' G neral, ana the Church of England in Part:cular. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
White. 
R. Fofter, in his Vifitation Sermon, has endeavoared to 
prove, that religious libercy is confftent with an eftablifh- 
méntof religion ; and that it will, if fuch eftablithment be founded 
upon rational and liberal principles, be moft effeGtually guarded 
and fupported by it. ‘This writer does not controvert thefe af- 
fertions, but fhews, that the asthor has failed im the proofs 
that the true notion of religious liberty is not confiftent with 
the principles on which he argues in fupport of thefe affertions ; 
and that it will, if fuch eftablifhment be founded on thofe prin- 
ciples, be very infecure, if not effectually dettroyed. 

The deficiency of Mr. Fofter’s argument, for the right of the 
civil magiftrate to interfere in preventing any confequences of 
free opinion in religion, appears, he fays, from hence, that he 
has neither fhewn freedom of opinion to be in its confequences 
unfavourable to the interefts of civil fociety; nor, if is fome 
initances it may prove fo, that the preveation of its confe- 
Ce ae ! | quences 
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quences in thofe inftances would not imply reftraint upon opie 
nion itfelf. He proceeds to fhew, that the religious eftablifh- 
ment, which Mr. Foftér propofes as“ a means of preventing the 
ll confequences of free opinion in religious matters, without lay- 
ing unwarrantable reftraint upon opinion it/e/f, would be fo far 
from anfwering this end, that it would neceffarily fubje& con= 
fcientious opinion to great inconvenience and hardfhip: con- 
uently, that a ftate cannot have a right / to eftablith reli- 
gion by law. He then confiders the right to an equal and im- 
partial proteétion by law in the matter of. religion ; the argu- 
ment in favour of religious eftablifhments grounded on the 
principle of /elf-defince and felf prefervation; cre right of re- 
quiring fubfcription to human fyftems of religious faith and 
* do&trine, &c. 
Thefe points are treated with great perfpicuity, acutenefs, 
and force of reafoning.—We fhall place this pamphlet on the 
fame fhelf with the late comtroverfial traéts of the ingenio 
Dr. D n. 


13. A Letier to a Modern Defender of Chriflianity. To which is 
added, aTra& on the Ground and Nature of Chriftian Redempo 
tion. Sve. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 

This writer frequently refers his readers to the works of Mr. 
John Payne, author of a tranflation of the three books of Tho- 
mas a Kempis On the Imitation of Cbrijt, Evangelical Dif 
courfes, A Letter occafioned by the Bithop of Gloucefter’s Doc- 
trine of Grace, containing a Defence of the Writings and Cha- 
acter of the late Mr. William Law, and A Letter to a young 
Gentleman under- fentence of Death, From thefe references 
we will venture to infer, that the prefent tract is the produion 
of the afore!aid Mr. John Payne. We might perhaps {peak with 
more certainty if we could compare the ftile of this letter with 
that of the Evangelical Difcourfes, and the Defence of Mr. 
Law. But we have neiher of thofe productions in our. pof- 
feffion ; and if we had, we fhould have no inclination to make 
the experiment. . 

By the * Modern Defender of Chriflianity,’ the author means 
the bifhop of Glouceiter. 


14. The New Birth; as reprefented to the Congregation of Prote- 
rant D ffenters, in St. Mary’s Parifh, at Maldon ix Effex. 
By the Rew. Rett Knipe. Sve. 25. bound. Buckland. 


In this traét the author confiders the nature of the new birth, 
the neceflity of it, and the ufe to be made of it. Regeneraiion, 
he fays, is the change of the whole man in every part and fa- 
culty, frem a ftate of nature to a ftate of grace, whereby the 
image of God, which was loft by the fall, is in fome good 
meafure reftored. He erdeavours to fhew, what that image of 
God was, in which man was creat'd ; how much of that image 
was loft by the fall ; how much fill remains upon the fou) ; end 
how far that image is seftored in regeneration, That inage, 
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he tells us, was both natural and moral. Thé natural was the 
foul; with its rational faculties; the moral was clear know- 
ledge, good inclination, and pure affection. ‘ Man, he fays, 
flill retains a refemblance of God’s natural image, but has loft: 
his fpiritual likeriefs; that bright divine light which fhone in 
the underftanding is quite dark, the mind is covered with ig- 
riorance and error, the confcience polluted, and the will fo cor- 
rupt, that manof himfelf cannot will any of thofe things which _ 
belong to the fervice of God, or concern'the welfareof his 

foul.’ He then proceeds—but we fhall not attend him any far- 
ther in thefe difquifitions. For though his difcourfes abound 
with pious and practical refle&ions, and may be of fervice to 
plain and well-difpofed people, they contain very little, either 
of the argumentative or the fentimental. kind, which can excite 
the curiolity of thofe who read for their entertainmentor their in- © 
formation, 


15. The Cautes of Methodifm fet forth, and humbly addreffed to the 
Bifhops, Clergy, and Laity. Svc. Od. Swan. 

The aathor of this publication is Mr. William Penrice, late 
keeper of the King’s Bench prifon. He fets out with a vindi- 
cation of himfelf from the charge of being a Methodift preachers 
and then endeavours to point out fome of the causes of Me- 
thodifm. The principal one of which, he tells us, is the neg- 
le&t of duty in the higher ranks of churchmen ; ‘ that one great 
reafon why we fee fo many of the meaner fort of people go over 
to the tabernacle is, becaufe as their preachers there are nearer 
to their pitch in underfanding, fo they naturally fpeak more 
level to their capacities.’. The clergy, he thinks, fhould take 
their pattern of preaching from the apoftles ; * all their ordi- 
ary difcourfe and writing to the churches were, he obferves, 
an great fimplicity ; their words were all common, and adapted 
to the capacities of their hearers.’ 

He feems then to think, that St. Paul’s Epiftles are adapted 
to the lowelt capacities. Yet the great Mr. Locke affures us, 
that he found the writings of this apoftle very od/cure parts ‘of 
Scripture. And St. Peter afferts, that they contain feveral 
things whch are hard to be underfiood. If Mr. Penrice has any 
doubt about this matter, Jet him only exercife his talents in ex- 
pounding the allegory of the bond woman and the free wo- 
man, in the Epéftle to the Galatians; and he will perhaps be 
inclined to imagine, that thofe * who goover to the tabernacle,’ 
would have been diffatisfied with St. Paul, if he had been a. 
preacher in one of our churches. Nay fome of the Jews, we 
are told, quarrelied among themfelves about the meaning of 
our Saviour’s difcourfes; and when he ufed a figurative ex- 
preffion, fome faid, this is a bard fay'ng, who can bear it? We 
find then that there were Penrices, in thofe days, who cen- 
fured our Saviour for not /peaking more level to their capacities, 
it is therefore no wonder, that there are people in the prefent 
age, whoruile the fame objections agaialt the clergy. ait 
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This hlet is chiefly calculated for the author’s acguainty 
axce, whom he may with to convince, that he is not a Mé 
thodift preacher. ' 

P © E.T.:8. Y, 
36. The Wifo: By a Gentleman of Cambridge. 47e. 1s. Dodfley, 

Mediocrity is the charatter of this poem, as well as of its 
fubject, which is taken from the prayer of Agur.. It contains, 
however, fuch virtuous and honeit fentiments, as make us 
heartily concur in defiring that the aathor may have the enjoy- 
ment of his With. 


17. 4 Farewell tothe Fizet at Spithead. By a Sea Officer. gto. 2s. 
Kearfly. | 
This patriotic officer feems to be more expertin caulking 2 
fhip, than in verfification or grammar; and therefore we think 
that his Farewell to the Fleet at Spithead fhould forthwith te 
followed by another, but certainly a filent one,—to the Mufes. 
13. 4 Poetical Epifile to the Aurbor of Verfes addref'd to john 
: Wilkes, E/g. on bis Arrival at Lyon. 4to. 6d. 
- Polemical bards appear fo often to miflake the warmth. of 
party for poetic enthutiafm, that when we fee one of thefe 
champions mounted upon his Pegafus, we are ready to think 
it fomewhat extraordinary, if he 1s found to be even a tolerable 
fmatterer in rhyme and reafon. Indeed thefe fantaftic militants 
are for the moft part greatly deficient in both. This poem, 
however, in point of merit, feems to be much of the fame ftan- 
dard with that to which it is an anfwer. 


ne NOVE L. 
19. The Vicar of Bray. 2 Vols. :emo. 51. fewed. Baldwin. 
’ The ground-work ef this tale is an extravagant fiction which 
the author has abfurdly attempted to fupport, by warping it 
with the political hiftory of late years. 


CHIRURGMIC’A L. . 
20. Obferwations on the external Ufe of Preparations of Lead, &c. 
By John Aikin, Surgeon. Sve. 1s. 6d. Johnfen. 

This pamphlet contains a fenfible examination of the manner 
of aétion and propertics of fatarnine medicines, fo highly ex- 
tolled by Mr. Goulard;. and eftablifhes upon raticnal prin- 
ciples, both from theory and experience, in what diforders they 
may be either of detriment or advantage. The author intimates 
fome defign of undertaking a general treatife on the topical 
remedies u‘ed in fargery, which we fhould have pleafare in feeing 
accomplifhed by {fo able a hand. 


MISC ELLAN EO U S&S 
21. The Britife Moralifi ; or Young Gentleman and Lady’s Polite 
Infiru@or, Tup Vols. 5°. jewed. Robinfon and Roberts. 
This colle@ion is intended as a fupplement to others which 
have been formerly publifhed: It is extracted from the works of 
the lateft approved writers, and conftitutes an entertaining and 

tnitrative mi fcellany for young perfons, 
1 22. The 
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‘2. The Univerfal Botanift and Nurferyman. By Richard Wefton, 
, Bh Vol. II, ten 5s. 34. in boards, Bell. | 
This volume is conduéted rags upon the fame plan with 
the firit, concerning which we obferved, as an advantage in a: 
work of fo extenfive a nature, that it was executed with as much 
brevity as poffible. It contains alfo a large catalogue, and chro~ 
nological table of botanical aethors, and their works, for abaye 
two thovfand years. : 3 ". 
23. 4 Catalogue of the Animals of North America. By Joha. 
Reinhold Forfter, F. A.S. 8ue. 15. White. | 
In the Preface to the third volume of Kalm’s Travels, Mr. 
Forfter hinted that he could give but an imperfeét catalogue of 
North American animals. Since that time, however, he in- 
forms us that he has been urged by fome friends to publith it, 
fuch as it was. But to render it more complete, he bas beea 
favoured with ample materials by a eariyrem who is forniing 
a colleétion for a Natural Hiftory of North America, and hopes 
by this means to excite the inquifitive and learned in that coun- 
try, to fearch and tranfmit to their friends in England the pro- 
duétions of their feveral provinces. The Zoology of the firft 
four clafles of animals in Great Britain, Mr Forfter obferves, 
has been very accurately and completely publifhed ; and that of 
- gur colonies ought with propriety to follow. For thefe reafons, 
this Catalogue is offered to the public, as an eflay towards form- 
ing a more complete Natural Hiftory of America, and to in- 
ftruét the collectors, the author has added fome ufeful direétions 
for preferving and tranfporting the various fubjeéts of natural 
hiftory. 
24. The political and commercial Works of Charles Davenant, 
LL.D. Colle&ed and Revifed by Sir Charles Whitworth, with 
a copious Index. gvols. Sve. 11. s. boards. Horsfield. 
‘The reputation of Davenant, as a political writer, is well 
known. His works contain fome of the befl traéts on thé Bri- 
tifh Government, and highly deferve the perufal of thofe who 
are members of the legiflature, or are defirous of attaining the. 
knowledge of the conititution and interefts of their country, - 
We therefore chink that the editor difcovers a laudable fpirit in’ 
collecting and republifhing the works of that eminent author, 


25. Tbe Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on Wednefday, Fe- 
, bruary 27, 1771, on the Bill to repeal a Claufe in the A4 for 
wieting the Poffiffion of the Subje&, commonly called the Nullam 

Tempus A&. Svo. 15. 6¢. Almon. | 

This pamphlet contains the feveral {peeches faid to be made 
for and againft the bill. , 
26.4 Defene of ome P:oceedings lately depending in Parliament, to 

render more eff:tual the M2 for quieting the Piffeffion of the Sub- 

Jt, commonly called the Nullum Tempus 44, With an Ap- 

pendix. 8vo. 1s. Almon. ‘ ‘ 

Lf the fubje&t of this pamphlet be duly confidered, it will 
appear to every unprejudiced perfon, that the proceedings which 
this author attempts to juftify, were abfolutely indefenfible, 
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Under the pretence of obviating certain affeftéd grievances ip 
the county of Cumberland, the intention of them was to des 
prive Sir James Lowther, by an ex pof fadéo law, and breach.of 
public faith, of poffeffions he wr pthc by a grant from the crown, 
under the inviolable fanétion of an aét of parliament, 

27. Obferwations on the new Weflminfler Paving AG ; Jetting forth 
the Appointment and Bufine/s of the Commiffioners and Committees. 
Ry Sir Charles Whitworth, 8vo. 15. Cadell. : 

_'This pamphlet is drawn up for the confideration of the com- 
miffioners, to whom it muft undoubtedly be ufeful. Sir Charles’ 
very juftly obferves, that no provifion being made for the com- 
sniffioners to advertife and make contraéts, in cafe the commit- 
tees, which are always chofen by the inhabitants of the feveral 
parithes,’ fhould prove fo inattentive to the public intereft, par- 
ticularly in lighting and cleanfing the ftreets, as to neglect or 
refufe to doit; that, in fuch a cafe, it will become a very pro- 

eet peetlaneststy confideration, that the neceflary works fhould 

performed, though the parifhes with-hold their affiftance to 
carry the act into execution. | 

a8..4 Letter to the Members in Parliament, on the Prefent State of 

the Coinage: with Propofals for the better Regulation thereof. 

Svo. 6d. Browne. 

Notwithftanding the piece here offered to the public as cur- 
rent coin, will we apprehend, when properly affayed, fall fhort’ 
of the true ftandard both in weight and goodnefs, yet neverthe- 
lefs there are fome few parts of this compofition as real fterling 
as ever iffued from the royal mint. Ex. gr. 

“Page 17. « All fhillings that fhould be coined, fhould weigh 
but Ten-pence, and the Six-pences but Five-pence.. This (our 
duthor fays) would effeCtually prevent people thoi melting thent 
down, as they would lofe by doing it.’ 

Page 11. 1 hat all perfons who fhall counterfeit, diminifh, melt 
down, or deftroy any of the coin of this kingdom, either gold, 
filver, or copper, fhould fuffer Deatu, and afterwards. their 
bodies to be hung in chains, near fome public road, with an 
infcription upon the gibbet, fetting forth the crime for which* 
they fuffered.’ Which, in our opinion, would refute in fome 
meafure a refleftion caft upon the Englifh nation fome years 
ago by a fhrewd foreigner, who obferved that we too frequently 
empty Our jails into the grave. * : . 
29. The Trial of William Wemms, tc. for the Marder of Crifpus 
© Attucks, and four otiers, March 5th. 1770, at Bofton. Svc. 35. 

fewed. Evans. _ : 

‘ This pamphlet being publifhed by proper authority, its au- 
thenticity may be depended upon ; and we confider it as a ge~ 
Huine account of ‘the unhappy tranfaétions at Bottoo, whiclr 
party writers have fomuch mifreprefented. was 
30.-A Vocabalory adapted to*the nw Latin Accidence. 12m0. 5. 

: Lownds. bey 

This Vecabulary, though it is not yet rendered fo perfe& as 
the author intends, furnifhes fubjects of ufeful exercife for thoie 

who join with it the ftudy of ‘the. grammar in-acquiring the La 

tin tongue. : S 








